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SERMON XV, 



2 Petbb, i. 20, 21. 

Knomtig this Jir sty that no prophecy of the. 
Scripture is of any private interpretation. 
For the prophecy came not in old time^ — 
or, as it is ia the margin, came fiot at any 
timey-^by the mil of man ; but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. 

In the verse which immediately precedes 
my text, the apostle mentions a " sure 
word of prophecy,'' which he earnestly 
commends to the attention of the faithful. 
This word of prophecy, I conceive, is to be 
understood, not of that particular word of 
the psalmist *, nor of that other of Isaiah -f-. 
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* Psalm ii. 7. f iMuab, xlii* i* 
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to which the voice uttered from heaven at 
the baptism, and repeated from the shechi- 
nah at the transfiguration, hath by many 
been supposed to allude : Not of either of 
these, nor of any other particular predic- 
tion, is St. Peter's prophetic word, in my 
judgment, to be understood ; but of the 
entire volume of the prophetic writings— 
of the whole body of the prophecies which 
were extant in the Christian church at the 
lime when the apostle wrote this second 
epistle. You are all, I doubt not, too well 
acquainted with your Bibles, to be told by 
me that this epistle was written at no long 
interval of time before the blessed apostle's 
martyrdom. He tells you so himself, in 
the fourteenth verse of this first chapter. 
The near prospect of putting off his mortal 
tabernacle was the occasion of his com- 
posing this epistle, which is to be considered 
as his dying charge to the church of God. 
Now, the martyrdom of St. Peter took 
place in Nero's persecution, when his 
fellow-labourer St. Paul had been already 
taken off. St. Paul, therefore, we may 
reasonably suppose, was dead before St. 
Peter wrote this epistle ; which, by neces- 



-sary consequence, must have been of later 
date than any of St. Paul's. Again, three 
of the four gospels, St. Matthew's, St. Mark's, 
and St. Luke's, were all published some 
years before St. Peter's death; for St.Luke*s, 
which is beyond all controversy the latest 
of the three, was written about the time 
when St. Paul was released from his first 
imprisonment at Rome. It appears from 
these circumstances, that our Saviour's 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and his last advent, which is recited in the 
gospels of the three first evangelists — and 
St. Paul's predictions of Antichrist, the 
dreadful corruptions of the latter times, and 
the final restoration of the Jewish people, 
delivered in various parts of his epistles — 
' must Yia\e been current among Christians 
at the time when this second epistle of 
St. Peter was composed. These prophecies, 
therefore, of the Christian church, together 
with the prophetic writings of the Old 
Testament, the books of the Jewish pro- 
phets, the book of Psalms, and the more 
ancient oracles preserved in the books of 
Moses, make up that system of prophecy 
which is called by the apostle " the pro- 
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phetic word/' to which, as it were with his 
last breath, he gives it in charge to the 
true beHever to give heed. If I seem to 
exclude the book of the Apocalypse from 
that body of prophecy which I suppose 
the apostle^s injunction to regard, it is not 
that I entertain the least doubt about the 
authenticity or authority of that book, or 
that I esteem it less deserving of attention 
than the rest of the prophetic writings; 
but for this reason, that, not being written 
till many years after St. Peter's dealh, it 
cannot be understood to make a part of 
the writings to which he alludes. However, 
since the sentiments delivered by St. Peter 
are to be understood to be the mind of the 
Holy Spirit which inspired him, — since 
the injunction is general, prescribing what 
is the duty of Christians in all ages, no 
less than of those who were the contempo- 
raries of the apostle, — since the Apocalypse, 
though not then written, was nevertheless 
an object qf the Spirit's prescience, as a 
book which in no distant time was to bei- 
come a part of the oracular code, — w^ 
will, if you please, amend our exposition 
of the apostle's phrase; We will includ(> 



tlie Apocalypse in the word of proprfiecy ; 
and we will say that the whole body of the 
prophecies contained in the inspired books 
of the Old and New Testament is that to 
which the Holy Spirit, in the admonition 
which he dictated to St. Peter, requires 
all who look for salvation to give heed, 
^^ as to a lamp shining in a dark place ;'" 
— a discovery from beaten of the schemes 
of Providence, which, however imperfect, 
is yet suiScient for the comfort and support 
of good men under all the discouragements 
of the present life ; as it furnishes a demon- 
stration — not of equal evidence, indeed, 
with that which the final catastrophe will 
afford, but a certain demonstration — a 
demonstration drawn from fact and expe« 
rience, nsing in evidence as the ages of 
the world roll on, and in every stage of it 
sufficient for the passing generation of 
mankind — ^' that the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdoms of the earth,'"— .that his prch 
vidence directeth all events for the final 
happiness of the virtuous, — * '^ that there ii 
a reward for the righteous, — that there is a 
God who will judge the earth/' In all the 
great events oi the world, especially in 
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those which more immediately concern the 
true religion and the church, the first 
.Christians saw, and Ve of these ages see, 
the extended arm of Providence by the 
lamp of the prophetic word, which justly 
therefore claims the heedful attention of 
every Christian, in every age, " till the 
morning dawn, and the day-star arise in 
our hearts,'' — till fhe destined period shall 
arrive for that clearer knowledge of the 
Almighty and of his ways which seems to 
be promised to the last ages of the church ; 
and will terminate in that full understand- 
ing of the justice, equity, and mercy of 
God's dealings with mankind, which will 
make a chief part of the happiness of the 
righteous in the future life, and seems to be 
described in Scripture under the strong 
metaphor of seeing the incorporeal God. 

This is the sum of the verse which pre- 
cedes my text. It is an earnest exhort- 
ation to all Christians to give attention to 
the prophecies of holy writ, as what will 
best obviate all doubts that might shake 
• iheir faith, and prevent their rninds from 
being unsettled by those difficulties which 



the evil heart of unbelief will ever find in 
the present moral constitution, according 
to those imperfect views of it which the 
light of nature by itself affords. 

But to what purpose shall we give at- 
tention to prophecy, unless we may hope 
to understand it ? And where is the Chris- 
tian who is not ready to say, with the 
treasurer of the Ethiopian queen, " How 
can I understand, except some man shall 
guide me ?" The Ethiopian found a man 
appointed and impowered to guide him : 
but in these days, when the miraculous gifts 
of the Spirit are withholden, where is the 
man who hath the authority or the ability 
to be another's guide? — Truly, vain is the 
help of man, vrliose breath is in his nostrils ; 
but, blessed be God, he hath not left us 
without aid : Our help is in the name of the 
Lord. To his exhortation to the study 
of prophecy, the inspired apostle, apprized 
of our necessities, hath, in the first of .the 
-rtwo verses which I have chosen for my 
text, annexed an infallible rule to guide 
plain men in the interpretation of pro 
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phecy ; and in the latter verse he explains 
upon what principle this rule is founded. 

Observe me : I say the apostle gives you 
an infallible rule of interpretation. I do 
not tell you that he refers you to any in- 
fallible interpreter; which perverse mean- 
ing, the divines of the church of Rome, for 
purposes which I forbear to mention, have 
endeavoured to fasten upon this text. The 
claim of infallibility or even of authority 
to prescribe magisterially to the opinions 
and the consciences of men, whether in an 
individual or in assemblies and collections 
of men, is never to be admitted. Admitted^ 
Baid I } — it is not to be heard with patience, 
unless it be supported by a miracle : And 
this very text of Scripture is manifestly, of 
mil others, the most adverse to the afirogant 
pretensions of the Roman pontiff. ; iUad it 
teen the intention of God, that Christians, 
after the death of the apostles should take 
the sense of Scripture, in all obscure and 
^ubtful passages, from the mouth of an 
infallible interpreter, whose decisions, in 
'«t}l points of doctrine, faith, and practice, 
should be oracular and final, this was the 



occasion for the apostle to have mentioned 
it — to have told us plainly whither we 
should resort for the unerring explication 
of those prophecies, which, it seems, so 
well deserve to be studied and understood. 
And from St. Peter, in particular, of all 
the apostles, this information was in all 
reason to be expected, if, as the vaiu 
tradition goes, the oracular gift was to be 
lodged with his successors. This, too, was 
the ttme when the mention of the thing was 
most likely to occur to the apostle's 
thoughts; when he was about to be re- 
moved from the superintendence of the 
church, and was composing an epistle for 
the direction of the flock which he so 
faithfully had fed, after his departure. Yet 
St. Peter, 2X this critical season, when his 
mind was filled with an interested care for 
the welfare of the church after his decease^ 
upon an occasion which might naturally 
lead him to mention all means of instruction 
that were likely to be provided, — in these 
circumstances, St. Peter gives not the most 
distant intimation of a living oracle to be 
perpetually maintained in the succession 
of the Eomau bishops. On the coptFary, 
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he overthrows their aspiring claiYns, by 
doing that which supersedes the supposed 
necessity of any such institution : He lays 
down a plain rule, which, judiciously ap- 
plied, may enable every private Christian 
lo interpret the written oracles of prophecy, 
in all points of general importance, for 
himself. 

The rule is contained in this maxim, 
which the apostle propounds as a leading 
principle, of which, in reading the pro- 
phecies, we never should lose sight, — 
" That no prophecy of Scripture is of any 
private intet^pretation" " Knowing this 
first," says he, " that no prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation.'* 
And the reason is this, — that the pre- 
dictions of the prophets did not, like their 
own private thoughts and sentiments, ori- 
ginate in their own minds. The prophets, 
in the exercise of their office, were necessary 
agents, acting under the irresistible impulse 
of the Omniscient Spirit, who made the 
faculties and the organs of those holy men 
his own instruments for conveying to. man- 
kind some portion of the treasures of his 
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own knowledge. Futurity seems to have 
been delineated in some sort of emblemati- 
cal picture, presented by the Spirit of God 
to the prophet's mind ; which, preter- 
naturally filled and heated with this scenery, 
in describing the images obtruded on the 
phantasy, gave pathetic utterance to wisdom 
not its own. " For the prophecy came 
not at any time by the will of man ; but 
holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost."' 

Some one, perhaps, will be apt to say — 
" It had been well if the apostle had 
delivered his rule for the explication of 
prophecy as clearly as he hath expressed 
what he allegeth as the principle from 
which his rule is derived. This principle 
is indeed propounded with the utmost per- 
spicuity : But how this principle leads to 
the maxim which is drawn from it, or what 
the true sense of that maxim may be, or 
how it may be applied as a rule of inter- 
pretation, may not appear so obvious. It 
may seem that the apostle hath rather told 
us negatively how the prophecies maj/ not 
than affirmatively how they may be inter- 
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preted : And since, in most cases, error is 
infinite, and truth single, it may be pre- 
sumed that innumerable modes of inter- 
pretation will mislead, while one only will 
carry us to the true sense of the prophecies ; 
and surely it liad been more to the purpose 
to point out that single true path, than to 
guard us against one out of a great number 
of deviations. Nor (it may be said) is this 
erroneous path, which we are admonished 
to avoid, very intelligibly defined. Private 
interpretation, it seems, is that which is 
never to be applied. But what is private 
interpretation ? Is it the interpretation of 
the private Christian ? Is it forbidden that 
any private member of the church should 
endeavour to ascertain the sense of any text 
of prophecy for himself? — The prohibition 
would imply tiiaf^here must be somewhere, 
je^ber in sonoe great officer of the church, 
or in assembhes of her presbyters and 
bishops, an authority of public interpre- 
tation ; of which the contrary seems to 
have been proved from this very passage/' 

It must be confessed, that all this obscu- 
rity and incoherence appeaif^ in the first 
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face of the passage, fis it is expressed in our 
English Bibles. The truth is, that the 
English word private does but very darkly 
if at all convey to the understanding of the 
English reader the original word to which 
it is meant that it should answer. The 
original word denotes that peculiar appro- 
priation of the thing with which it is joined 
to something else previously mentioned, 
which is expressed in English by the word 
omi subjoined to the pronouns of possession : 
Our own power — his own blood — a prophet 
of their own. In all these places, the Greek 
word which ift rendered by the words our 
ozm—hi$ own — their own, is that same word 
which in this text is rendered by the word 
private. The precise meaning therefore of 
the original may be thus expressed : ^' Not 
any prophecy of Scripture is of self-inter* 
pretation!* This compound word, " self- 
interpretation/^ contains tlie exact and full 
meaning of the two Greek words which our 
translators have rendered by " private inter- 
pretation/' and ^vith wrhich no two separate 
words can be found in our language exactly 
to correspond. The meaning is just the 
samfe as might be thus expressed: " Not 
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an J prophecy of Scripture is its own inter-: 
preter/' It is in this sense that the passage 
is rendered in the French Bible of the church 
of Geneva ; and, what is of much import- 
ance to observe, it is so rendered in the 
Latin translation called the Vulgate, which 
the church of Rome upholds as the unerring 
standard of the sacred text. 

This, then, is the rule of interpretation 
prescribed by the apostle in my text. And 
though it is propounded in a negative form, 
and may therefore seem only to exclude an 
improper method of interpretation, it con- 
tains, as I shall presently explain to you, a 
very clear and positive definition of the only 
method to be used with any certainty of 
success. 

The maxim is to be applied both to every 
single text of prophecy, and to the whole. 

Of any single text of prophecy, it is true 
that it cannot be its own interpreter; for 
this reason, — because the Scripture pro- 
phecies are not detached predictions of 
separate independent events ; but are united 
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in a regular and entire system, all termi- 
nating in one great object — the promul- 
gation of the gospel, and the complete 
establishment of the Messiah's kingdom. 
Of this system, every particular prophecy 
makes a part, and bears a more immediate 
or a more remote relation to that which is 
the object of the whole. It is therefore very 
unlikely that the true signification of any 
particular text of prophecy should be disco- 
vered from the bare attention to the terms 
of the single prediction, taken hy itself, 
without considering it as a part of that 
system to which it unquestionably belongs, 
and without observing how it may stand 
connected with earlier and later prophecies, 
especially with those which might more 
immediately precede or more immediately 
follow it. 

Again, of the whole of the Scripture pro- 
phecies, it is true that it cannot be its own 
interpreter. Its meaning never can be dis- 
covered without a general knowledge of the 
principal events to which it alludes; for 
prophecy was not given to enable curious 
men to pry into futurity, but to enable the 




periods and considerate to discern in past 
events the hand of Providence. 

Thus, you see, the apostle, while he seems 
only to guard against a manner of interpre- 
tation which would perpetually mislead, in 
effect directs us to that which will seldom 
fail. Every particular prophecy is to be 
referred to the system, and to be understood 
in that sense which may most aptly connect 
it with the whole ; and the sense of prophecy 
in general is to be sought in the events which 
have actually taken place, — the history of 
mankind, especially in the article of their 
religious improvement, being the public in- 
fallible interpreter of the oracles of God. 

I shall now proceed, in this and some 
other discourses, to explain these rules 
somewhat more distinctly, — to illustrate 
the use of them by examples of their appli- 
cation, — and to show you how naturally 
they arise out of that principle which is 
alleged by the apostle as their foundation^ 
and how utterly they overthrow the most 
formidable objection that the adversaries of 
our holy feith have ever been able to pro* 
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fioce against that particular evidence of our 
Lord's pretensions which the completion of 
the Scripture prophecies affords. 

In the first place, for the more distinct 
explication of the apostle^s maxim, nothing, 
I conceive, is requisite, but to mark the 
limits within which the meaning of it is to 
be restrained. 

And first, the subject of the apostle^s 
negative proposition, prophecy. — Under 
this name is not to be included every thing 
that might be uttered by a prophet, even 
under the Divine impulse ; but the word is 
to be taken strictly for that which was 
the highest part of the prophetic oflSce — 
the prediction of the events of distant ages. 
The prophets spake under the influence of 
the Spirit, upon various occasions, when 
they had no such predictions to deliver. 
They were in the Jewish church the ordi- 
nary preachers of righteousness ; and their 
lessons of morality and religion, though 
oflen conveyed in the figured strains of 
poetry, were abundantly perspicuous. They 
were occasionally sent to advise public 
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measures, in certain critical situations of 
the Jewish state. Sometimes they gave 
warning of impending judgments, or notice 
of approaching mercies; and sometimes 
they were employed to rebuke the vices and 
to declare the destiny of individuals. What 
they had to utter upon these occasions had 
sometimes, perhaps, no immediate con- 
nexion with prophecy, properly so called ; 
and the mind of the prophet seems to 
have been very differently affected with 
these subjects and with the visions of futu* 
rity. The counsel he was to give, or the 
event he was to announce, were presented 
naked, without the disguise of imagery, to 
his thoughts; and he gave it utterance in 
perspicuous phrases, that carried a definite 
and obvious meaning. There are even pre- 
dictions, and those of very remote events, 
and those events of the highest moment, 
which are not properly to be called pro- 
phecies. Such are those declarations of the 
future conditions of the righteous and the 
wicked, which make a principal branch of 
general revelation, and are propounded in 
such clear terms that none can be at a loss 
to apprehend the general purport of them. 
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These are indeed predictions, because the 
events which they declare are future ; yrt 
they do not seem to answer to the notion of 
prophecy in the general acceptation of the 
word. What then, you will ask me, is the 
distinction between these discoveries of 
general revelation and prophecy properly 
so called ? — The distinction, I think, is 
this: An explicit declaration of the final 
general event of things, and of whatever 
else may be the immediate effect of the will 
and power of the First Cause, or the purport 
of any original decree of God, is revelation: 
Prophecy is a disguised detail of those inter- 
mediate and subordinate events which are 
brought about by the regular operation of 
second causes, and are in part dependent 
upon man's free agency. Predictions of 
these events are prophecies, in the proper 
meaning of the word; and of these pro* 
phecies alone, St, Peter's maxim, " that 
no prophecy is its own interpreter,'' is to be 
understood. 

Again, the word " interpretation'' is not 
to be understood without much restriction. 
Interpretation, in the largest sense, consists 
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©f vArious branches, the greater part of 
which it were absurd to include in the nega- 
tion of the text. Such are all grammatical 
interpretations of an author's language, and 
logical elucidations of the scope, composi- 
tion, and coherence of his argument. Such 
interpretations may be necessary for pro- 
phecies, in common with every other kind 
of writings; and the general rules by which 
they must proceed are the same in all : 
But the interpretation of which the apostle 
speaks is that which is peculiar to prophecy ; 
and it consists in ascertaining the events to 
which predictions allude, and in showing 
the agreement between the images of the 
prediction and the particulars of the history; 
and this particular sort of interpretation, 
distinct from any other, is expressed by 
that word which we find in this place in 
the original text of the apostle. The ori- 
ginal word hath not the extensive significa* 
tion of the English word *' interpretation ;" 
but it is the specific name of that sort of 
exposition which renders the mystic sense 
of parables, dreams, and prophecies. 

Having thus defined in what sense the 
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apostle uses the word " prophecies/' and 
what that particular sort of interpretation is, 
which, he says, no prophecy can furnish 
for itself, his maxim is reduced to a per- 
spicuous proposition, too evident to need 
farther proof or explication. Of prophe- 
cies, in the strict acceptation of the word,— 
that is, of disguised predictions of those 
events which are brought about by tlie in- 
tervention of second causes, and do in great 
part depend upon the free agency of man, 
— of such predictions, the apostle affirms 
that the mystic interpretation — that inter- 
pretation which consists in ascertaining the 
events with which the predictions corres- 
pond — is never to be drawn from the pro- 
phecy itself. It is not to be struck out by 
any process of criticism applied to the words 
in which a prediction is conceived;— it is 
not to be so struck out, because, without a 
knowledge of the event foretold, as well as a 
right understanding of the terms of the pre- 
diction, the agreement between them can- 
not be perceived. And, among different 
events which may sometimes seem pre- 
figured by the same prophetic images, 
those are always to be esteemed the true 
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completions, which, being most connected 
with the main object of prophecy, may most 
aptly connect any particular prediction with 
the system. 

It is of importance, however, that I show 
you, that the apostle's maxim, in the sense 
in which I would teach you to understand 
it, arises naturally from the principle which 
he alleges as the foundation of it, — that the 
origin of prophecy, its coming from God, 
is a reason why it should not be capable of 
self-interpretation : For, if I should not be 
able to make out this connexion, yoo 
would do wisely to reject the whole of my 
interpretation ; since it is by inllhite degrees 
more credible that error shoula be in my 
exposition than incoherence in fee apostle's 
discourse. 

But the connexion, if I mistake not, is 
not difficult to be made out : For, since the 
prophecies, though delivered by various 
persons, were dictated to all by one and the 
totne Omniscient Spirit, the different books, 
and the scattered passages of prophecy, are 
act to be considered as the works or the 




sayings of different men, treating a variety 
of subjects, or delivering various and con- 
tradictory opinions upon the same subject ; 
but as parts of an entire work of a single 
author — of an author who, having a per- 
fect comprehension of the subject which he 
treats, and at all times equally enjoying the 
perfection of his intellect, cannot but be 
always in harmony with himself. We find, 
in the writings of a man of any depth of 
understanding, such relation and connexion 
of the parts of any entire work— such order 
and continuity of the thoughts — such con- 
sequence and concatenation of arguments, 
ill a word, such unity of the whole, which, 
at the same time that it gives perspicuity to 
every part, when its relation to the whole 
is known, will render it difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, to discover the 
sense of any single period, taken at a ven- 
ture from the first place where the book may 
chance to open, without any general ap- 
prehension of the subject, or of the scope 
of the particular argument to which the sen- 
tence may belohg. How much more per- 
fect, is it reasonable to believe, must be the 
harmony and concert of parts —how much 
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closer the union of the thoughts-— how much 
more orderly the arrangement — how much 
less unbroken the consequence of argument^ 
in a work which hath for its real author 
that Omniscient Mind to which the uni- 
verse is ever present, in one unvaried un- 
divided thought ! — The universe, I say, — 
that is, the entire comprehension of the vi- 
sible and intelhgible world, with its ineffable 
variety of mortal and immortal natures — 
of substances, accidents, qualities, rela- 
tions, present, ps^st, and futujre ! — That 
Mind, in which all science, truth, and 
knowledge, is summed and compacted in 
one vast idea ! How absurd were the ima- 
gination, that harmony and system, while 
they reign in the works of men, are not to 
be looked for in the instruction which this 
great Mind hath delivered, in separate 
parcels indeed, by the different instruments 
which it hath at different times employed ; 
or that any detached part of his sacred vo- 
lume may be safely expounded without re- 
ference to the whole ! — The Divine know- 
ledge is indeed too excellent for man, and 
could not otherwise be imparted to him 
than in scraps and fragnients : But these 
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are then only understood, when the human 
mind» bj just and dexterous combinations, 
w able to restore them, in some imperfect 
degree, to the shadow and the semblance 
at least of that simplicity and unity in which 
all truth originally exists in the self-furnished 
intellect of God. 

But, farther. As tiiere cannot but be 
harmony and connexion in the knowledge 
and the thoughts of God, so there cannot 
but be unity and consistency of design in 
all his communications with mankind. 
The end, indeed, of all that extraordinary 
in|«rcourse which the great God who made 
heaven and earth hath vouchsafed to hold 
with the inhabitants of this lower world, is 
the moral improvexneut of the human cha- 
racter — the improvement of man's heart 
and understanding, by the establishment 
and propagation of the Christian religion. 
AH instruction from heaven, of which the 
prophecies make a part, is directed to this 
end. All the promises given to the patri^^ 
archs — the whole typical service of the 
law — the succession of the Jewish pro- 
phets— -all these things were means em- 
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ployed by God to prepare the world for the 
revelation of his Son ; and the later pro- 
phecies of our Lord himself, and his in- 
spired apostles, are still means of the same 
kind, for the farther advancement of the 
same great design, — to spread that divine 
teacher's doctrine, and to give it full effect 
upon the hearts of the faithful. The great 
object, therefore, of the whole word of 
prophecy, is the Messiah and his kingdom ; 
and it divides itself into two general 
branches, — as it regards either the first 
coming of the Messiah, or the various for- 
tunes of his doctrine and his church until 
his second coming. With this object every 
prophecy hath immediate or remote con*^ 
nexion. Not but that in many predictions, 
in many large portions of the prophetic 
word, the Messiah and the events of his 
kingdom are not immediately brought in 
view as the principal objects : Yet in none 
of the Scripture prophecies are those objects 
set wholly out of the sight ; inasmuch as 
the secular events to which many parts of 
prophecy relate will be found, upon a 
close inspection, to be such as either in 
earlier times affected the fortunes of the 
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Jewish people, or in later ages the state of 
Christendom, and were of considerable ef- 
fect upon the propagation of the true reli- 
gion, either as lliey promoted or as they 
obstructed it. Thus, we have predictions 
of the fall of the old Assyrian empire, and 
the desolation of Nineveh, its capital, — of 
the destruction of Tyre, and the ravages of 
Nebuchadnezzar in the neighbourhood of 
Talestine, — of the overthrow of the Baby- 
lonian empire, by Cyrus — of the Persian, 
by Alexander, — of the division of the East- 
ern world, after the death of Alexander, 
among his captains — of the long wars be- 
tween the rival kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt ^— of the intestine quarrels and court 
intrigues of those two kingdoms, — of the 
propagation of Mahomet's imposture, — of 
the decline of the Roman empire — of the 
rise and growth of the papal tyranny and 
superstition. Such events as these be- 
came the subject of prophecy, because 
their consequences touched the state of th^ 
true religion ; and yet they were of a 
kind in which, if in any, the thoughtless 
and inconsiderate would be apt to ques- 
tion the controul of Providence. Read the 
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histories of these great revolutions : You 
will find they were effected by what you 
might the least guess to be the instruments 
of Providence, — by the restless ambition 
of princes — by the intrigues of wicked 
statesmen — * by the treachery of false syco- 
phants — by the mad passions of abandoned 
or of capricious women — by the, p^rensy 
of enthusiasts — by the craft of hypocrites. 
But, although God hath indeed no need of 
the wicked man, yet his wisdom and his 
mercy find frequent use for him, and ren- 
der even his vices subservient to the bene- 
volent purposes of Providence. The 
jevidetice of a vigilant Providence thus 
ihercifully eyerted arises from the predic- 
tion of those events, which, while they 
result from the worst crimes of men, do yet 
in their consequences affect the state of 
religion and the condition of the virtuous. 
If such events layout of the control of God's 
providence, they could not fall within the 
comprehension of his prescience: But, what 
God hath predicted, he foreknew; what he 
foreknew, he predetermined; what God 
hath predetermined — whatever bad action 
he permits to be done, must no less certainly 
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though less immediately than the good 
actions which he approves, operate, by the 
direction of his universal providence, to the 
final benefit of the virtuous. This com- 
fortable assurance, therefore, " that all things 
work together for good to them tliat love 
God,^' is derived from prophecy, especially 
from those parts of prophecy which predict 
those crimes of men by which the interests 
of religion are affected; and to afford this 
comfort to the godly, such crimes are made 
the subject of the sacred oracles. 

Thus you see that in all prophecy the 
state of religion is the object, and the in- 
terests of religion are the end. Hence it is, 
that as a man whose mind is bent upon the 
accomplishment of some great design, will 
be apt, upon every occasion of discourse, 
to introduce allusions to that which is ever 
uppermost in his thoughts and nearest to 
his heart, so the Holy Spirit of God, when 
he moved his prophets to speak of the affairs 
of this low world, was perpetually suggesting 
allusions to the great design of Providence, 
the uniting of all things under Christ. And 
whoever would edify by the prophetic word 
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must keep this great object constantly in 
view, that he may be ready to catch at 
transient hints and oblique insinuations, 
which often occur where they might be the 
least expected. 

Nor is an active attention to the events 
of the world less necessary. That prophecy 
should fetch its interpretation from the 
events of history, is a necessary conse- 
quence of its divine original: It is a part 
of the contrivance, and a part without 
which prophecy would have been so little 
beneficial — rather, indeed, pernicious to 
mankind— -that seeing God is infinitely wise 
and good, this could not but be a part of 
his contrivance. This is very peremptorily 
declared in the original of my text ; where 
the expression is not, as in the EiO^ish, ^ no 
prophecy w,'' but " no prophecy is made of 
self^interpretation.'' No prophecy is to be 
found in Scripture, which is not purposely 
so framed as nof tobe of self-interpretation. 
It was undoubtedly within the power of 
the Almighty to have delivered the whole 
of prophecy in terms no less clear and ex- 
plicit than those in which the general 
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promises of revelation are conveyed, or par- 
ticular deliverances of the Jewish people 
occasionally announced : But his wisdom 
reprobated this unreserved prediction of 
futurity; because it would have enlarged 
the foresight 6f man beyond the proportion 
of his other endowments, and beyond the 
degree adapted to his present condition. 
To avoid this mischief, and to attain the 
useful end of prophecy, which is to afford 
the highest proof of Providence, it was 
necessary that prophecy should be tie- 
livered in such disguise as to be dark while 
the event is remote, to clear up as it 
approaches, and to be rendered perspicu- 
ous by the accomplishment. And in this 
disguise prophecy hath actually been deli- 
vered ; because it comes from God, who is 
good and wise, and dispenses all his bless- 
ings in the manner and degree in which 
they maybe truly blessings to his creatures. 
Knowledge were no blessing, were it not 
adjusted to the circumstances and propor- 
tioned to the faculties of those to whom it 
is imparted. 

I trust that it appears to you, that the 
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apostle's maxim, " that no prophecy can 
be its own interpreter/' does necessarily 
follow from the matter of fact alleged as iti 
foundation, that " all prophecy is from 
God." 

You will reap a rich harvest of improve- 
ment from these disquisitions, if, now that 
you understand the apostle's rule of inter- 
pretation, you will learn to use it when you 
read or hear the prophecies of holy writ. 
In my next discourses, I shall endeavour, 
with God's assistance, to teach you the use 
of it, by examples of its application. 
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SERMON XVI. 



2 Peter, 1.20, 21. 

Knowing this Jirst^ that no prophecy of the 
Saipture is of any piivate interpretatimh 

. For the prophecy came not at any time by 
the will of man ; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

m 

This period hath already been the subject 

of one discourse, in which it hath been my 
endeavour to explain its meaning, and to 
show^ the coherence of its parts. Its mean* 
ing, — that it propounds a maxim for the 
interpretation of the prophecies of holy 
writ, — which is this negative proposition, 
that no prophecy is its own interpreter; and 
alleges the principle upon which that maxim 
is founded, that, all prophecy came from 
God. The coherence of its parts, — inas- 
much as the ma,xim, by necessary and, 
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obvious consequence, rises out of the prin- 
ciple alleged as the foundation of it. 

I now proceed, as I proposed^ to instruct 
you in the use of the apostle's maxim, by 
examples of its application. I would not 
fatigue your attention with unnecessary 
repetition ; but it is of importance that you 
should recollect that the apostle's negative 
maxim, " that no prophecy is of self-inter^ 
pretation,'* has been shown in effect to 
'Contain two affirmative rules of exposition, 
^^^ that every single text of prophecy is to 
be considered as a part of an entire system, 
and to be interpreted in that sense which 
may best connect it with the whole ; and 
that the sense of prophecy in general is to 
be sought in the events which have actually 
taken place. 

To qualify the Christian to make ft 
jfudicioufi application of these rules> no 
skill is requisite in verbal criticism-— no 
proficiency in the subtleties of the logician's 
art — no acquisitions of recondite learning. 
That degree of understanding with which 
serious minds are ordinarily blessed— those 
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general views of the schemes of Providence, 
and that general acquaintance with the 
prophetic language, which no Christian 
can be wanting in, who is constant, a9 
every true Christian is, in his attendance on 
the public worship, and gives that serious 
attention which every true Christian gives 
to the word of God, as it is read to him in 
our churches, and expounded from our 
pulpits, — these qualifications, accompanied 
mth a certain strength of memory and 
quickness of recollection, which exercise 
and habit bring — and with a certain 
patience of attention in comparing paralld 
texts, — these qualifications will enable the 
pious though unlearned Christian to sue* 
ceed in the application of the apostle's 
tules, so far at least as to derive jnuch 
rational amusement, much real edification, 
much consolation, much confirmation of 
his faith, much animation of his hopes, 
much joy and peace in believing, from that 
heedful meditation of the prophetic word 
which all naen would do well to remember 
an inspired apostle hath enjoined. 

^ The first instance to which I stall apply 
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the apostle's rules is the very first prediclion 
which occurs in the Bible — the prophetic 
curse upon the serpent, which we read in 
the third chapter of the book of Genesis* 
" Thou art cursed above all cattle of the 
field. Upon thy belly shalt thou go ; and 
dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 4ife, 
And I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed: It (or rather " he"') shall bruise. thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel/' To 
judge of the illustration that this prophecy 
may receive from the apostle's rules, it will 
be proper previously to settle .what may be 
the full meaning pf the words, taken by 
themselves. For this purpose, let us sup- 
pose that the passage were recited to some 
uninstructed heathen, who should be totally 
unacquainted with the Bible, and* with 
every part of its contents : Suppose him 
quite ignorant of the story of the fall -^ 
ignorant upon what occasion the words 
lyere spoken, or by whom : Suppose that 
he were only told, that once upon a time 
these words were spoken to a serpent: 
Think ye he would discern in them any 
thing. prophetic? He must have more tfean 
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the serpent's cunning if he did. He would 
tell you they contain a few obvious remarks 
upon the condition of the serpent kind» 
upon the antipathy which nature has esta- 
blished between men and serpents, and 
upon the natural advantages of man over 
the venomed reptile. " The serpent,** 
says he, " ia told, that, for the extent of 
his natural powers and enjoyments, he 
bolds his rank with the lowest of the brute 
creation,-^ that serpents, by the make of 
their bodies, are necessitated to crawl upoa 
the ground, — that although they have a 
poison in their mouths, the greatest mis- 
chief they can do to men is to bile them 
by the heds; whereas men, by the fore- 
sight of their danger, and by their erect 
posture, have greatly the advantage, and 
knock serpents on the head wherever they 
chance to find them."" This would be our 
heathen's exposition; nor could the most 
subtle criticism draw any farther meaning 
from the terms of this denunciation* 

But now, let our heathen be made 
acquainted with the particulars of the 
iiQry of the fall ; and let , bim. und^r^ 
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st&nd that these words were addressed td 
the individual serpent which had tempted 
Eve, by the Omnipotent Creator, when he 
Game in person to pronounce the dreadful 
doom upon deluded ruined man, — our 
heathen will immediately perceive that this 
was no season for pursuing a useless specu- 
lation on the natural history of the serpent ; 
nor was so obvious a remark upon the com- 
parative powers of the serpent kind and 
man better fitted to the majesty of the great 
Being to whom it is ascribed than to tiie 
solemnity of the occasion upon which it 
was introduced: And tie could not but 
suspect that more must be meant than 
meets the ear. He would obseiTe^ that the 
t^ords were addressed to the serpent in the 
ehiaracter of the seducer of our first parents, 
—that the denuiiciation made a part of a 
judicial procedure, in which a striking 
fegulaxity appears in the distribution of the 
fcBVeral branches of the business. Three 
delinquents stand before the Maker of the 
world, to answer for a crime in which each 
hfetd bome a part. Adam, «ls first in rank, 
^ first quet^tioned. He acknowledges his 
ttkkit^ but i]]h^ut€6 the blame to £^'« 



persuasions. Eve is next examined* Sh^ 
confesses the trutli of her husband's accUf^ 
satipn; but she taxes Uie serpent as lier 
seducer. The Creator proceeds to judg- 
mt^U And in this part it is remarkable 
that the person who had been first interro^ 
gated is the last condemned : For the first 
words spoken by the Judge, after he ha» 
received the confession of the human pair, 
are those in which he accosts the serpent; 
then he addresses himself to Eve, — to 
Adam last. The words addressed to IIvq 
are the sentence of the Judge, denouncing 
the penalties to be sustained by her, for 
having listened to the serpent, and madeher^ 
self the instrument of the mane's seduction^ 
The words addressed to Adam are the 
sentence of t\ie Judge on him, for having 
yielded to Eve's solicitation. From the 
plain order of the business, our heathen 
would conclude that these words, addressed 
to the serpent, are a sentenoe upon him, as 
the first seducer. He would observe, that 
aa^ in tfie narrative of the temptation, con- 
triirance, design, and speech, are ascribed 
to ^e serpeaat, so, in these words, he is 
tdCQSted .as the object of wnioiftdv^aioil 
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and punishment. He would say — " This 
was no common serpent of the field, but 
some intelligent and responsible agent, in 
the serpent form ; and in the evils decreed 
to the life and condition of the serpent, this 
individual serpent solely is concerned. The 
enmity which is mentioned between the 
serpent and mankind must express some 
farther insidious designs on the part of this 
deceiver, with resistance on the part of 
man; and in the declaration, that, while 
serpents should have no power but to 
wound the heels of men, men should 
bruise the heads of serpents, it is certainly 
intimated, by metaphors taken from the 
condition and powers of the natural ser- 
pent, that the calamities whieh the strata- 
gems of this enemy in disguise should bring 
on man would prove' light in comparison of 
the greater mischiefs which man shall in- 
flict on him. It is intimated that man's 
wound, although, like the serpent's bite, it 
' might be fatal in its consequences if it were 
neglected, was however curable. The rep- 
tile's tooth had lodged its malignant poison 
in the heel. Considerable time must pass 
before the blood and juices could b© 
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mortally infected: In the inlerval, re- 
medies might be applied to prevent the 
threatened mischief. Again, the declaration 
that God himself puts this enmity between 
the serpent and mankind, implies, that the 
merciful though offended God will yet 
take an interest in the fortunes of man, 
and will support him in his conflict with 
the adversary/' 

- You see, that, by considering this de- 
nunciation of the serpent*s doom in con- 
nexion only with that particular story of 
which it is a part, without any knowledge 
of later prophecies and revelations, our 
heathen has been able to dive into the 
prophetic meaning of words, which, taken 
by themselves, he did not know to be at 
all prophetic.' The particular events, in- 
deed, whith may correspond to the images 
of the prediction, he hath not yet been 
able to; assign; but of the general purport 
of the prophecy he has formed a very just 
notion. He is besides aware, that mysteries 
are contained in it more than he can yet 
unraveL He insensible that it cannot be 
without some iniportant meaning, &at, 
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either the whole or some reuiarkable part 
Qf Adam's posterity, contrary to the 
general notions of mankind and the com- 
mon forms of all languages, is expressed 
under the image of the woman's seed 
rather than the man's. I must here ob- 
serve, that Adam, wilh respect to the 
insight he may be supposed to have had 
into the sense of this curse upon the ser- 
pent, was probably for some time much in 
the situation of oiir supposed heathen,—' 
aware that it contained a general inti- 
mation of an intended deliverance, but 
much in the dark about the particular 
explication of it. This prophecy was 
thwefore to Adam, when it was first de- 
livi^ed, so far intelligible as to be a ground 
of hope,— at the same time that the dark^ 
ness of the tearnis in which it was conci^ved 
must have kept him anxiously attentive to 
every event that might seem connected 
with the completion of it, and to any nisvr 
light that might be given him by succeed- 
ing predictions or promises. And, by thfi 
way, this points out one unportant ise^ 
cobdary use of the original oibscurity and 
gradud ehicidaticm o£ vvopimcy bjr bhaf 
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Geeding prophecies and bj pvents: This 
method of prediction awakens the curiosity 
of mankind. 

But let us give our heathen, whose curio- 
sity is keen upon the subject, farther lights: 
Let us carry him, by proper steps, through 
the whole volume of the sacred oracles; 
and let us instruct him in that great mys- 
tery of godliness which from the beginning 
of the world was hidden with God, but in 
these later ages hath been made manifest 
by the preaching of the * blessed apostles 
and evangelists ; and, when his heart is 
touched with a sense of the mercies con- 
ferred on him through Christ— when he 
has taken a view of the whole of the pro- 
phetic word^ and has seen its correspond* 
ence with the history of Jesus, and the 
beginnings of his gospel, let him then 
return to the curse upon the serpent. Will 
he now find in it any thing ambiguous or 
obscure? Will he hesitate a moment to 
pronounce, that the serpent who received 
this dreadful doom could be no other thaxi 
an animate emblem of that malignant 
Spirit who im the l^est ^rQ{]d»6des is called 
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the Old Dragon? Or rather, will he not 
pronounce that this serpent was that very 
spirit, in his proper person, dragged by 
some unseen power into the presence of 
Jehovah, to receive his doom in the same 
reptile form which he had assumed to 
wreck his spite on unsuspecting man? — 
for which exploit of wicked and dishonour- 
able cunning, the opprobrious names of 
the Serpent and the Dragon have ever 
since been fixed upon him in derision and 
reproach. Will not our enlightened and 
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converted heathen understand the circum* 
stances which are mentioned of the serpent's 
natural condition as intimations of some- 
thing analogous in the degraded state of 
the rebellious angel? By the days of the 
serpent's life, will he not understand a cer- 
tain limited period, during which, for the 
exercise of man's virtue, and the fuller 
manifestation of God's power and goodness, 
the infernal Dragon is to be permitted to 
live his life of malice, to exercise his art of 
delusion on the sons of men? — while, ia 
tlie adjuncts of that hfe, the grovelling 
poistuTre and the gritty meal, ^111 he not 
read the conditioH t)f a vile and despicably 
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being, to whom all indulgence but that of 
malice is denied — to whom little freedom 
of action is intrusted ? Will he have a 
doubt that the seed of this serpent are the 
same that in other places are called the 
DeviFs angels? Will he not correct his 
former surmises about the seed of the 
woman and the wound to be inflicted bj 
the serpent in the heel ? Will he not per- 
ceive that the seed of the woman is an 
image, not generally descriptive of the 
descendants of Adam, but characteristic of 
an individual, — emphatically expressive of 
thftt person, who, by the miraculous man- 
ner of his conception, was peculiarly and 
properly the son of Eve ? — that the wound 
to be suffered by this person in the heel 
denotes the suffenngs with which the Devil 
and his emissaries were permitted to exer- 
cise the Captain of our Salvation? And 
will be not discern, in the accomplishment 
of man's redemption, and the successful 
propagation of the gospel, the mortal blow 
inflicted on the serpent's head ? — when th^ 
j^qrance which he had spread over tb^ 
wgrl^d was dispelled by the light of re ve- 
Jatiohi^— when his secret influence on the 
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hearts of men, to inflame their passions, to 
debauch their imaginations, and mislead 
their thoughts, was counteracted by the 
graces of God's Holy Spirit, aiding the 
external administration of the word, — 
when, with much of its invisible power, his 
kingdom lost the whole of its external 
pomp and • splendour ; silence being im- 
posed on his oracles, and spells and en- 
chantments being divested of their power, 
the idolatrous worship which by those en- 
gines of deceit he had universally established 
and for ages supported, notwithstanding 
the antiquity of its institutions and the bie- 
witching gay^ty and magnificence of its 
festivals, fell into neglect ; its cruel and 
lascivious rites, so long holden in super- 
stitious veneration, on a sudden becanie 
the object of a just and general abhorrence; 
and the unfrequented temples, stripped, no 
doubt, of their rich ornaments and costly 
oflferings,' sunk in ruins. These were the 
early effects of the promulgation of the 
gospel, — effects of the power of Christ 
exalted to his throne, openly spoiling prin- 
cipalities and powers, and trampling the 
Dragon under foot. When these effects of 
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Christianity began to be perceived, which 
was very soon after our Lord's ascension, 
— -Tirhen magicians openly forswore their 
ruined art, and burned their useless books, 

— when the fiend of divination, confessing 
the power by which he was subdued, 
ceased to actuate his rescued prophetess, 

— when the worshippers of the Ephesian 
Diana avowed their apprehensions for the 
tottering reputation of their goddess,— 
then it was that the seed of the woman 
was seen to strike and bruise the serpent's 
head. 

Thus you see, that as the general purport 
of this prophecy was readily opened by an 
attention to the circumstances of the memo- 
rable transaction which gave occasion to it, 
io a comparison of it with later prophecies, 
and with events which, to whatever cause 
they may be referred, have confessedly and 
notoriously taken place, naturally leads to 
a particular and circumstantial explication. 

It is remarkable that this, which is of all 
the most ancient prophecy of the general 
redemption, is perhaps, of any single pre* 
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diction that can be produced, upon niany 
accounts the most satisfactory and con- 
vincing. For, in the first place, although 
it be conveyed in the most highly figured 
language, the general meaning of it, though 
less obvious, is no less single and precise 
than the most plain and simple expressions 
might have made it. It was uttered by the 
voice of God himself: Therefore two dif- 
ferent and unequal intellects were not, .as in 
every instance of prophecy uttered by a 
man, concerned in the delivery of it. The 
occasion upon which it was deliverec^l was 
of such importance as necessarily to exclude 
all other business : Its general meaning 
therefore must be connected (which is not 
jthe cdi^e of every prophecy) with the occa- 
sion upon which it was spoken ; and with 
that occasion one meaning only can possibly 
connect it. The serpent accosted could be 
no other serpent than Eve's sed ucer, — the 
curse no other curse than such as might be 
adapted to that deceiver's nature, — the 
enmity no other enmity but what might be 
exercised between beings of such natures as 
man and his seducer, — and the bruises in 
the heel and in the head no other mischiefs 
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to either party than that enmity might pro^ 
duce. So that the general meaning to which 
the occasion points is no less certain than if 
our enemy had been accosted in some such 
plain terms as these: "Satan! thou art 
accursed beyond all the spirits of thy im- 
pious confederacy. Short date is granted 
to the farther workings of thy malice ; and 
all the while thou shalt heavily drag the 
burden of an unblessed existence, — fel>* 
tered in thy energies, cramped in thy enjoy- 
ments ; and thy malevolent attempts pn 
man, though for a time they may afiecl^ 
and perchance, through his own folly, en- 
danger his condition, shall terminate in the 
total extinction of thine own power, and ia 
the aggravation of thy misery and abase- 
ment ; and, to gall thee more, he who shall 
undo thy deeds, restore the ruined world, 
and, be thy conqueror and avenger, shall be 
a son, though in no natural way, of this 
deluded woman/' 

Again, no less certain thaii the genera,^ 
meaning derived from the occasion of this 
prophecy is the particular exposition of it 
by the analogy of prophecy, and by the 
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event. Tbeimages of this prcdictioft, how- 
ever dark thej might be when it was first 
delivered, carry, we find, in the prophetic 
language, a fixed unvaried meaning. The 
image of the serpent answers to no being in 
universal nature but the Devil : Prophecy 
knows no seed of the woman — it ascribes 

• 

the miraculous conception to which this 
name alludes to none but the Emanuel ; nor 
shall we find, in the whole progeny of Eve, 
a person to whom the character may belong, 
but the child in the manger at Bethlehem, 
the holy firuit of Mary's unpolluted womb. 

Xiast?y^ the event w.hich answers to the 
image in the conclusion of this prophecy, 
the bruise upon the serpent's, head, is in its 
nature isitigle ; for the universal extirpation 
of idolatry, and the general establishment 
of the pure worship of the true God, is a 
thing which must be done once for all^ and 
being done, can never be repeated. A pro- 
phecy thus definite in its general purport, 
conveyed in images of 9 fixed and constant 
meaning, and coiresponding to an event in 
its nature single-^ a sudden and universal 

revolution of the rdigious opinions and 
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practices of all the civilized nations of the 
known world, — such a prophecy, so ac- 
complished, must be allowed to be a proof 
that the whole work and counsel was of 
God, if in any case it be allowed that the 
nature of the cause may be known by the 
effect. 

I mean hereafter to apply the apostle'is 
rules to instances of prophecy of another 
kind, in which we find neither the same 
settled signification in the imagery, nor the 
same singularity of completion. 
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SERMON XVII. 



2 Peteb, i. 20. 

Knowing this firsts that no prophecy of the 
Scriptures is of any private interpretation. 

I PROCEED in the task I have undertaken; 
to exemplify the use of those rules of inter- 
pretation which the maxim of my text 
contains ; vrhich are these two, — to refer 
particular predictions to the system, and 
to compare prophecies with events. In my 
last discourse I showed you with what cer- 
tainty and facility they lead to the expli- 
cation of the first prophecy that was ever 
given — that which was uttered by the voice 
of God himself, in the form of a curse upon 
the serpent, the adviser ' of Adam's disobe- 
dience. I shall now try them in an instance 
of a very different kind, where the occasion 
of the prediction does not so clearly ascer* 
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tain' its general purport, — where the images 
employed are less fixed to one constant 
meaning, —and where, among the events 
that have. happened since the prophecy was 
given, a variety may be found to corre- 
spond with it, all in ^uch exactness, that 
every one of the number may seem to 
have a right to pass for the intended com- 
pletion. 

The first prophecy uttered by the yoic© 
of God furnished an example of a predic- 
tion irf which the general meaning was from 
the first certain, and the imagery of the 
diction simple, and of which the accom- 
plishment hath been single. The earliest 
prophecy recorded in the sacred volume^ 
of those which were uttered by men, fur- 
nishes the example that we now seek, of a 
prediction originally doubtful in its geqeral 
meaning, comprehensive in its imagery,, va- 
rious in its completion. ^ Such was the. pro- 
phecy in which Noah, awakened from his 
wine, and inflained with resentment at the 
irreverent levity of his younger son, dfi¥ 
nounc^d the heavy curse on his posterity, 

aod ciescabe^ the. futuoe^ fprjiuaes .pf th« 
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three general brahches of mankind. ** Cur* 
sed be Canaan ! — a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren. Blessed be 
Jehovah God of Shem ! — and Canaan 
shall be his servant. God shall enlarge 
Japhety and he shall* dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant/' 

The only explicit part of this prophecy is 
the curse upon Canaan, Ham's youngest 
son; of whose descendants it is openly 
foretold that they should live in a state of 
the lowest subjection to nations * which 
should issue from the two other sons of 
Noah. And yet here we find some obscu- 
tity ; for how was Canaan to be in slavery 
both to Shem and Japhet ? The evangelic 
ibaxim that " no man can serve two mas- 
ters*' seems applicable here in a literal sense. 
This difficulty, the apostle's maxim of ap- 
plying for the explication of the sacred ora- 
cles to the occurrences of the world readily 
removes. It appears from sacred history* 
that so early as in the time of Abraham, 
the Canaanites were governed by petty 
princes of their own, who were the tributary 
tassals of the Assyrian monarehy, tben 
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newly arisen under princes of the family of 
Ashur, Shem's second son. And from pro* 
fane history we learn, that when the Ca^ 
naanites fled from the victorious arms of 
Joshua, and when the remainder of them 
were expelled by David, they settled ia 
those parts of Africa which first fell under 
the dominion of the Ronjans, the undoubted 
descendants of Japhet. Thus Canaan in 
early ages was the slave of Shem, and io 
later times of Japhet. 

But this is neither the most difficult nor 
the most interesting part of the prophecy^ 
Let us turn our attention to the blessingi 
pronounced upon the two other braaches. 
And we will first consider Japhet's part, 
because it seems of the two the most ex* 
plicit. " God shall enlarge Japhet, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem.'' The 
most obvious meaning of the words, I. thinks 
is this, — that the gracious purpose of Pjro- 
vidence was to bless Japhet with a numerous 
progeny, which should spread over an am- 
ple tract of country ; and that, not satined 
or uot sufficiently acc<tmmodated witib their 
own territory, they would be ajpt to «R- 
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croach upon Shem's descendants, and make 
settlements within their borders. And as 
this is the most obvious sense of the words, 
so it is justified by the apostle's rules ; for 
history supports it. The whole of Europe, 
and a considerable part of Asia, was origi- 
anally peopled and hath been ever occupied 
by Japhet's oflfspring, who, not contented 
with these vast demesnes, have been from 
time to time repeatedly making encroach- 
ments on the sons of Shem ; as was noto- 
riously the case, when Alexander the Great, 
with a European army, attacked and over- 
threw the Persian monarchy — when the 
Romans subjugated a great part of the East, 
—and still more notoriously when the Tartar 
conquerors of the race of Genghis Khan 
demolished the great empire of the Caliphs, 
took possession of their country, and made 
settlements and erected kingdoms in all 
parts .of Asia and the East — and again ^ 
when Tamerlane settled his Moguls, another 
branch of Japhct's progeny, in Indostan ; 
whose descendants gradually got possession 
of that immense country, a part of Shem's 
original inheritance,^which forms the pre* 
sent empire of the Great Mogul. These 
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fevents, not to mention other less remarkable 
incursions- of Scythians intoShera's parts of 
Asia, may well be deemed an accomplish- 
ment of the patriarch's prophetic benedic- 
tion ; not only because they answer to the 
natural import of the terms of it, but be- 
cause every one of them had 'great conse- 
quences upon the state of the true religion, 
and the condition of its professors in various 
parts of the world, and some of them have 
been the subjects of later prophecies. So 
that in this interpretation we find the two 
circumstances which according to the apos- 
tle are the best characteristics of a true in- 
terpretation, — an agreement with lbe truth 
of history, and a connexion of this parti- 
cular pr^iction with the system of the pro- 
phetic word. 
> 

It may seem, however, that some amica- 
ble intercourse between certain branches of 
the two families— some peaceable settle- 
ments of descendants of Japhet in nations 
arisen from the other stock, may be no less 
conveniently denoted by the expression of 
" Japhet'p dwelling in the tents of Shem,'' 
than the violent encroachments of con- 
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querors of the line of Japhet. And this 
interpfetation does not ill agree with history, 
or, to speak more properly, with the present 
state of the two families. The settlements 
of Portuguese, English, Dutch, and French 
— all of us descended from the loins of 
Japhet, made within the three last centu-? 
ries in diflferent parts of India — all of it ^ 
part of Shem's inheritance, have given the 
prophecy in this sense a striking accom- 
plishment. Nor, in this interpretation, is 
the necessary connexion wanting of this 
particular prediction with the prophetic 
system ; for consequences cannot but arise, 
although they have not yet appeared, of 
great moment to the interests of the true 
religion, from such numerous and extensive 
settlements of professed Christians in coun- 
tries where the light of the gospel hath for 
many ages been extinguished. 

Thus, you see, history leads us to two 
senses of this prophecy, of which each may 
contain an unlimited variety of particular 
accomplishments ; since every settlement of 
Europeans or of Asiatic Tartars in the 
Lower Asia and the East,^ whether gained 
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by war ot procured by commercial treaties^ 
boniiecte with the prophecy in one or other 
of these two senses. 

A third sense is yet behind : But, to bring 
it the more readily to light, it will be proper 
previously to consider the sense of Shem's 
blessingy — a blessing obliquely conveyed in 
this emphatic ejaculation, ^* Blessed be 
Jehovah God of Shem V* — « an ejaculation 
in which this assertion is evidently implied, 
that ^^ Jehovah « should be Shem's God;*' 
and this is the whole of Shem's blessing, -*- 
a blessing, indeed, which could receive no 
{addition or improvement. It can admit of 
iao dispute, that Jehovah is here styled the 
€rod of Shem in the same sense in which in 
later times he vouchsafed to call himself the 
Ood of a particular branch of Shem"! pro- 
geny -T^ of Abraham, Isaac, and of Jacob, 
and of their descendants the Jewish people. 
Jehovah is indeed the God of all the nations 
of the earth — the Universal Father, whose 
tender mercies are over all his works •; but 
to a particular branch of Shem's family he 
was for a time more peculiarly a God, inas- 
mudbi as he chose them to be tlie depositaries 
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of the true religion, while the rest of man** 
kind were sunk in the ignoraHce and abo- 
mination of idolatry. Their temporal 
concerns he condescended to take under 
the visible direction of his special provi- 
dence, — to them he revealed his- sacred 
incommunicable name, — among them he 
preserved the knowledge and worship of 
himself, by a series of miraculous dispen- 
sations, till the destined season* came . for 
the general redemption ; and then he raised 
up, among the offspring. of that chosen 
stock, that Saviour whose divine doctrine 
hath spread the knowledge and worship of 
the true God among all nations, and whose 
meritorious sacrifice of himself hath made 
atonement for the sins of the. whole world. 
These were the privileges in store for a select 
branch of Shem's family, w:hen this pro- 
phecy was delivered, — privileges by which 
they were put in a condition to attain the 
highest blessings both in this world aod in 
the next — the height of national prosperity, 
and the sum of future bliss; and Shem being 
yet alive, and his family not split into its 
branches, it was natural, and agreeable to 
•ihe usage of the prophetic stjyle^ that tke 
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future blessings of the offspring should be 
referred to the ancestor. This, therefore, is 
the oracular sense of the patriarch's em* 
phatic compellation of Jehovah as the God 
of Shem, — "Tl^u, O Jehovah! shalt be 
the God of Shem, — the object of his wor- 
ship and the guardian of his fortunes ; while 
the progeny of his brethren shall place their 
foolish trust in those which are no gods/' 

This exposition of Shem's blessing will 
naturally lead to a new sense of Japhet's, if 
we- only recollect what external means were 
used by Providence to preserve the know- 
ledge of the true God in the chosen branch 
of Shem's family. These means were— - 
the call of Abraham — the personal inter- 
course faolden with him and his two next 
descendants, — and, induetime, the instil 
tution of the Mosaic religion; of which 
religion, you will particularly observe, the 
tabernacle and the service performed in it 
were the chief external instruments. The 
magnificence of the tabernacle — its stately 
support of upright pillars resting on their 
silver sockets, and transverse beams over^ 
JTaid with gold — its gorgeous hangings 



within, of purple, linen, blue, and scarlet, 
with the buttons of gold — its noble cover- 
ing without of the shaggy skins of gOats — 
its rich furnitqre, the seven-branched can- 
dlestick, the altars, and tke implements of 
sacrifice, all of brass or gold, pure or over- 
laid — ^ the ark, containing the tables of the 
law, with the mercy-seat overshadowed by 
the wings of the cherubim — but above all, 
the glorious light which filled the sacred 
pavilion, the symbol of Jehovah's presence, 
— this glory of the tabernacle in ancient 
times, and of the temple afterwards, was 
probably what most caught the admiration 
of the Jewish people, and attached them to 
a religion which had so much splendour in 
it^ externals, and in which something of 
what is visible of the majesty of the Divine 
Being met the senses of the worshippers. 

Bearing this mark in mind, let us now 
turn again to that part of the prophecy 
which concerns Japhet's family, especially 
the latter clause of it — " he shall dwell in 
the tabernacles of Shem.^ The blessing pro- 
mised to Shem we have found to be the 
miraculous preservation of the true religion 
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in a chosen branch of Shem's family. Might 
not the prediction of this merciful design of 
Providence naturally introduce an allusion 
to the external means by which it was to be 
effected ? Among the external means, we 
have seen reason to think that the Jewish 
tabernacle was the most generally effica- 
cious : But under what description is it 
likely that the tabernacle, not erected till 
the days of Moses, should be mentioned in 
prophecy so early as the days of Noah, — 
and in this prophecy, in particular, in which 
Jehovah, for the intention of maintaining 
the true religion in a branch of Shem's 
family, is characterized as the God of Shem? 
A beautiful consistency of imagery will be 
maintained, if the tent which Jehovah was 
to pitch for this purpose among men should 
be called Shem's tabernacle, or Shem's tent ; 
for a tent and a tabernacle are one and the 
same thing, and the word in the Hebrew, is 
the same. This holy tent or tabernacle was 
Shen/s tabernacle, because it was erected 
among the sons of Shem, and because none 
might bear a part in the whole service of 
it who did not incorporate with the chosen 
family. 
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But, farther, this tabernacle, and the 
service performed in it, were emblems of 
the Christian church and of the Christian 
service. Whqn all these circumstances are 
put together, can any doubt remain, that, in 
the mention of the tents of Shem, the Holy 
Spirit made allusion to the Jewish taber- 
nacle as an emblem of the Christian church? 
and that the dwelling of Japhet in these 
tents of Shem took place when the idolatrous 
nations of Japhefs line, converted to the 
faith of Christ, became worshippers of the 
God of Shem in Shem's tabernacles — 
worshippers of the true God, in the modes 
of worship prescribed by revealed religion? 

And this interpretation well agrees with 
the apostle's maxim ; being supported both 
by the harmony of the prophetic system 
and the truth of history. 

For the harmony of the prophetic sysr 
tem. This interpretation brings this par- 
ticular prediction to bear directly upon the 
general object of prophecy, the uniting of 
all nations in the faith of Christ ; and it is 
worthy of particular remark, that, from 
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the delivery of this prediction, the con> 
version of the Gentiles made a standing 
part of all the prophecies of the Saviour. 
Nqw, that nothing of variation might 
appear in. the schemes of Providence, it 
should seem that it was requisite that the 
first intimation of the design of selecting a 
peculiar, people, which is contained in 
Shem's blessing, should be accompanied 
with ao intimation of the general mercies 
of which that measure was to be productive 
to all mankind : But of the general benefit 
intended we have in this place no inti- 
mation, if it be not conveyed in Japhet^s 
benediction; — in which benediction it is 
not conveyed, unless this sense of that 
benediction be admitted. .This interpre- 
tation, therefore, of the prophetic blessing 
pronounced on Japhet, most of all connects 
it with the great object of prophecy, and 
best maintains the harmony of the prophetic 
system. 

Then for history. The fact is notorious, 
that the gospel, from the beginning to the 
present times, hath made the greatest pro- 
gress in Europe, and in chose parts of Asia 
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which were first peopled by the posterity 
of Japhet. Among the uncivilized descen- 
dants of Haniy and the degenerate sons of 
Shem, it hath not been so generally spread, 
cr hath not so deeply taken root. 

Beside this evident agreement with 
liistory and the prophetic system, another 
circumstance is much in favour of this 
interpretation ; which is this, — that the 
images of this prediction bear a near 
affinity to those under which later prophets 
Imve described the same event. Hear in 
what language the prophet Isaiah ah- 
aounces the conversion of the Gentiles, in 
words addressed to the Jewish church, as 
the emblem of the Christian. " Enlarge 
the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
fof^ the .curtains of * thine habitations.'^ 
Or, as the words are more significalntly 
i^ender^ed in a late translation, — " Let tl^ 
canopy of thy habitation be extended. 
Spare not : Lengthen thy cords, and firmly 
^ thy stakes. Eor on the right hand and 
on the left thom shtillt burst fofrth with in- 
csease ; an^d Ihjr seed shall Aiherit the Gen^ 
tiirt/' • Here, you! see, Isaiah's afllusion k 
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to the tabernacle; and the image pre-* 
sented to him is an enlargement of the 
sacred tent, to contain new crowds of wor- 
shippers ; and the stakes are to be driven 
deep and firm -^-^ the cords are td be 
lengthened and drawn tight, that the sides 
of the tent may be able to sustain the presr 
sure of the njultitudes within it, Noah's 
allusion is also to the tabernacle ; and the 
image presented to him is the admission of 
foreign worshippers. I£ is therefore one 
and the same scene which tHe patriarch 
and the younger prophet have before them ; 
and, except in the distinct mention of that 
particular circumstance, that the new wor- 
shippers should be chiefly of Japhet's 
stock, Noah's prophecy differs not from 
Isaiah's otherwise than as an outline differs 
from a more finished drawing of the same 
objects. 

Thus, by the apostle's rules, prophecy, 
in that part of it which regards the family 
of Japhet, is brought to three senses, in 
each of which it hath been renjarkably 
verified, — in the settlements of European 
and Tartarian conquerors in the Lower 
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Asia and in the East, — in the settlements 
of European traders on the coasts of In- 
dostan, — but especially in the numerous 
and early conversions of the idolaters of 
Japliet's line (among whom, it is fit that 
we of this island should remember, our 
own ancestors were included,) to the wor- 
ship of the one true God, and to the faith 
of Christ. 

I am sensible that this variety of intent 
and meanirfg discovered in a single pro- 
phecy brings on a question of no small 
difficulty, and of the first importance. It 
is this, — What evidence of a providence 
may arise from predictions like the one 
we have now been considering, in which a 
variety of unconnected events, independent, 
to all appearance, of each other, and very 
distant in times, seem to be prefigured by 
the same images ? And, although it be a 
digression from my main subject, yet as 
the inquiry is of the highest importance, 
and spontaneously presents itself, it is to 
this that I shall devote the remainder of 
the present discourse. 
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^ I shall not wonder, if^ to those who have 
not sifted this question to the bottom, 
(which few, I am persuaded, have done,) 
the evidence of a providence^ arising from 
prophecies of this sort, should appear to 
be very slender, or none at all. Nor shall 
I scruple to confess, that time was when I 
was myself in this opinion ; and was there- 
fore much inclined to join with those who 
think that every prophecy, were it rightly 
understood f would be found to carry a 
precise and single meaning; and that, 
wherever the double sense appears, it is 
because the One true sense hath not yet 
been detected. I said — " Either the images 
of the prophetic style have constant and 
proper relations to the events of the world, 
as the words of common speech have pro- 
per and constant meanings, — or ihey have 
not. If they have, then it seems no less 
difficult to conceive that many events 
should be shadowed under the images of 
one ahd the same prophecy, than that 
several likenesses should be expressed in a 
single portrait. But if the prophetic 
images have no such appropriate relations 
to things, but that the same image may 
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Stand for many things, and various events 
be included in a single prediction, then it 
should seem that prophecy, thus indefinite 
in its meaning, can afford no proof of 
providence: For it should seem possible^ 
that a prophecy of this sort, by whatever 
principle the world were governed — whe- 
ther by providencCj nature, or necessity- 
might owe a seeming completion to mere 
accident/' And since it were absurd to 
suppose that the Holy Spirit of God should 
frame prophecies by which the end of 
prophecy might so ill be answered, it 
seemed a just and fair conclusion, that no 
prophecy of holy writ tnight carry a double 
meaning. 

■ 

Thus I reasoned, till a patient investi- 
gation of the subject brought me, by God's 
blessings to a better mind. I stand clearly 
and unanswerably confuted, by the instance 
of Noah's prophecy concerning the family 
of Japhet J which hath actually received 
various accomphshments, in events of 
various kinds, in various ages of the world, 
— in the settlements of European and 
Tartarian conquerors in the Lower Asia^ 
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in the settlements of European tradeA on 
the coasts of India^ and in the early and 
plentifui conversion of the families (^ 
Japhet's stock to the faith of Christ. The 
application of the prophecy to any one of 
these events bears all the characteristics of 
a true interpretation, — consistence 
the terms of the prophecy, consistence with 
the truth of history, consistence with the 
prophetic system. Every one of these 
events must therefore pass with every be^ 
liever for a true completion. 

• 

A plain instance, therefore, being found 
in holy writ, of a prophecy which bears 
more than a double meaning, the questioii, 
what evidence such prophecies may affinxl 
of a divine providence, becomes of ihc 
highest moment. - 1 enter upon the dis^ 
cussion of it with this preliminary observ- 
ation,— that if our suspicion that such 
prophecies may receive a seeming aceom« 
plishment by chance, or by the natural 
and necessary course of the world, should 
appear, upon a strict examination, maea^ 
souable and ill-founded, the consequence 
will be, that the evidence arising from tfeb 
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sort of prophecy is of the highest kind ; 
since the greater the variety of events may 
be to which a single combination of images 
shall be found to correspond, the more of 
art and contrivance is displayed in the 
framing of the prophecy, and the more of 
power (if accident be clearly excluded) in 
bringing about the completion. Our whole 
inquiry, therefore, is reduced within a 
narrow compass*; since the whole is bro\ight 
to rest upon this single question, — May 
the accomplishment of such predictions be 
or may it not be accidental? If it may, 
then such prophecies are frivolous, and 
the Deity is blasphemed when they are 
ascribed to him. If it may not, then such 
prophecies are most complete and wonder- 
fill demonstrations of the absolute fore- 
knowledge and universal providence of 
God. The negative of this great question, 
which leads to the;|e comfortable and glo- 
rious consequences, I purpose to sustain. 
I;mean to show you, that, amidst all the 
cdmprehension and variety of meaning 
which is to be found in any prophecies 
of holy writ, and which in the instance 

before us of Noah's prophecy is indeed 
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wonderful, certain restrictions and limits 
ations will always be found, by which the 
power of accident, or any other but an 
intelligent cause, is no less excluded from* 
any share in the completion, than it is in 
other instances, where the prediction, like 
the curse upon the serpent, points direct 
and full at a single event. The method 
which I shall pursue to make this appear, 
shall be to argue upon Noah's prophecy, 
which I have so particularly expounded, 
as an instance; and my method of arguing 
upon this instance shall be, to contrast it, 
in every circumstance, with a pretended 
prediction^ which, for the propriety of its 
images, and the exactness of its comple- 
tion, hath been compared and set in com- 
petition with the prophecies of holy writ. 

A heathen poet, whose subject leads him 
to speak of a certain voyage, which, if it 
was ever really performed, was the first at- 
tempt of any European nation to cross the 
main seas in a large ship with masts and 
sails, describes in elegant and animated 
strains the consequences which the success 
of so extraordinary an undertaking niight 
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be expected to produce upon the state of 
Inankind, — the free intercourse that tvas 
likely to be opened between distant nations^ 
— and the great discoveries to be expected 
from voyages in future times, when the arts 
of shipbuilding and navigation, to which 
this expedition, if a real one, gave rise, 
should be carried to perfection. This is his 
general argument ; and verses to this effect 
make the conclusion of his song. 

« I Distant years 

Shall bring the fated season, when Ocean, 

Nature's prime barrier, shall no more obstruct 

The daring search of enterprising man. 

The earth, so wide, shall all be open, -^ 

The mariner explore new worlds ; 

Nor Shetland be the utmost shore." * 

" Now, give me/' says the infidel -f^ 
" a prophecy from your Bible, which may 

i : — • • — ' ■•■ 

* tc ■ Venient annis 

Ssecula seris, quibus Oceanus 

Vincula rerum laxat, et ingens 

Pateattellus, Tiphysque novos 

Detegat orbes ; nee sit terris 

Ultima Thule." 

Senedaf Medea^ 374. ^c. 
t Anthony Collins. 
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be as clearly predictive of any event which 
you may choose to allege for the accom* 
plishinent, as these verses have by mere ac- 
cident proved to be of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, — give 
liie such a prophecy from your Bible as I 
have produced to you from a heathen poet, 
who yet was no prophet, nor claimed the 
character, — and I will turn believer/' 
We cheerfully accept this arrogant defiance: 
We are thatikful to the adversary that he 
hath invited lis to meet him on such advan- 
tageous ground, by comparing what may 
justly be deemed the most indefinite of the 
Scripture prophecies, with the best specinaen 
of the power of accident for the completion 
of prophecy which his extensive reading 
could produce. 

These verses of his Latin poet are indeed 
a striking example of a prediction that 
might safely take its chance in the world, 
and, happen what might, could not fail at 
some time or other to meet with its accom- 
plishment. Indeed, it predicts nothing but 
what was evidently within the ken of human 
foresight, — * that men, being once furnished 
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with the means of discovery, would make 
discoveries, — that, having ships, they would 
make voyages, — that, when improvements 
in the art of shipbuilding should have fur- 
nished larger and better ships, men would 
make longer and more frequent voyages — 
and that, by longer and more frequent 
voyages, they would gain more knowledge 
of the surface of the globe wliich they in- 
habit. What peasant of Thessaly but might 
have uttered such prophecies as' these, who 
saw the Argo bring her heroes home, and 
observed to what degree the avarice and 
curiosity of his countrymen were inflamed, 
by the wealth which the adventurers had 
amassed, and the stories which they spread? 
What restriction do we find of the genera- 
lity of these prognostications, which may 
seem to put the exact completion out of the 
reach of accidental causes? None. Neither 
the parts of the world are specified from 
which expeditions of discovery should be 
fitted out, nor the quarters in which they 
should most succeed : Or, if any particular 
intimation upon the latter article be couched 
in the mention of Shetland as an island that 
should cease to be extreme, it is erroneous ; 
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as it points precisely to that quarter of the 
globe where discovery hath been ever at a 
stand, — where the ocean, to this hour, op- 
poses his eternal barrier of impervious un- 
navigable ice. 

« 

So much for our infidel's prophecy : Let 
us now compare the patriarch's. Of this, 
indeed, the topics are most general, — thte 
increase of mankind — empire and sem- 
tude — varieties of religion — conquests — 
migration — foreign settlements. The in- 
crease of mankind was to be foreseen from 
physical causes ; — that mankind being in- 
creased, some part would govern, might be 
probably conjectured ; — that one part go- 
verning, another part must serve, was of 
necessity to be concluded ; — that a part of 
mankind would fall from the worship of the 
one true God, was to be feared, from the 
example of the antediluvian world ; — that 
conquerors would plant colonies and mer- 
chants make settlements in foreign countries, 
the same example might persuade. So far 
the comparison may wear a promisiog-as- 
pect on our adversary's side : But let him 
not ^xult before his victory is complete. 
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Let him lell roe by what natural sagacity the 
patriarch might foresee — by what analogy 
of antediluvian history he might conjecture, 
that Japhet's line would have so greatly the 
advantage over Shem's, in the rate of in^ 
crease by propagation, and in the extent of 
territory, that when- he speaks of God's en- 
larging Japhet, he should esteem the en^ 
largement of Shem in either instance 
unworthy to be mentioned. Did blind 
causes bring about the agreement which all 
history provfes between the patriarch^s con- 
jecture and the event of things? " Un- 
questionably,'' the adversary will reply, 
" blind causes brought this about. Physical 
causes determine the rate of propagation ; 
and with the rate of propagation the growth 
of empire is naturally connected/' It is 
granted. But was it within the natural 
powers of the patriarch's mind to ascertain 
in which line these physical causes should 
be the most efficacious, while the nations to 
arise from either of his sons lay yet unissued 
in the loins of their progenitors? If not, 
to what may the agreement be ascribed be- 
tween the thoughts of the patriarch's mind»^ 
which did not command those physical 

14 
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* 

causes, and the effects of causes, which 
could not influence his thoughts, but the 
energy of that Supreme Mind which hatli 
the thoughts of men and the motions of 
matter equally in its power ? 

Again, I ask, by what natural sagacity 
did the patriarch foresee that Shem's 
family, rather than any branch of the 
other two, should retain the knowledge and 
worship of Jehovah ? — that the condition 
of slavery should be fixed upon a par- 
ticular branch of Harass -descendants?-^ 
that the masters of those slaves should be 
of the stock of Shem or Japhet, rather 
than of the collatferai branches of their own 
family ? By what natural sagacity did the 
patriarch foresee the distinct genius and 
character of whole nations yet unborn?-— 
that the spirit *f migration should prevail 
in the line of Japhet, while the indolent 
progeny of Shem would ever be averse to 
foreign settlements, and indifferent to a 
distant commerce ? Hath it been accident, 
I would ask, thdt the history of past ages, 
and the experience of the present time, 
confirm the patriarch's conjecture, and 
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falsify the poet^s ? — for the poet (aUhough 
the adversary would gladly have suppressed 
that circumstance) speaks of the inter- 
mixture which he thought likely to take 
place of difterent nations. But, unfor- 
tunately for the infiders argdment, the 
poet is wrong precisely in those par- 
ticulars in which the patriarch is right ; 
and this although the poet lived when the 
different genius of the sons of Shem and 
Japhet had shown itself, and lay open to 
a wise mans observation. " The cool 
Armenian streams (so the poet guessed) 
shall quench the parched Indian's thirst, 
and Persians drink the Rhine and* Elbe/' 
But is it so ? Did ever colony of Indians 
settle in the Upper Asia ? Are Persians to 
be found upon the banks of the Elbe or 
Rhine ? What said the patriarch ? Just 
the reverse ; and that reveijje proves true : 
Tartars from the north of Asia hold pos- 
session of Shem's Indian territory, and 
Japhet's Europe drinks the Ganges ! 
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' Indus gelidum 



Polat Araxem : Albim Persae 
Rhenumque bibunt." 

Seneca, Medea, 372. Sfc* 
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Was it accident — was it an effect of 
mechafflcal causes, that Japhet's sons, 
when they had been sunk ibr ages in the 
abominations of idolatry, were reclaimed 
at last by the emissaries of that Divine 
Teacher who arose among Shem's de- 
scendants, and thus settled, according to 
the patriarch's prediction, in Shem^s taber- 
nacles ? Was it chance — was it nature — 
was it fate, that a prophecy like that before 
us, applicable to events of various sorts — 
to propagation, conquest, trade, religion -f- 
hath received an accomplishment in every 
sense in which the woirds can be taken ? — 
and this notwithstanding that each sense 
hath such limitations as no less require a 
certain determination of the course of the 
world for the verification of the prediction 
than if each sense had respected one in- 
dividual fact ? I would not indeed deny, 
that, without any superintendence of the 
world by Providence, events might some- 
times so fall out as to correspond with a 
random conjecture of the human mind, or 
with the forged predictions of an impostor. 
But if the impostor's words should carry 
two meanings, the probability that they 
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should be verified in one meaning or the 
other would ipdeed be much greater^ — but 
that they should prove true in both, the 
probability would be much less, than that 
of the accomplishment of a prediction of a 
single meaning. If the words^ instead of 
two, should carry a variety of meanings, 
the improbability that they should prove 
true in all would be heightened in a much 
greater proportion than any who are not 
versed in computation may easily be 
brought to apprehend. But the pheno- 
menon which Noah's prophecy presents, 
if it be not a real prophecy brought by 
Providence to its completion, is that of a 
prediction of an immense extent and variety 
of meaning, which hath had thfe wonderful 
good fortune to be verified in every branch. 
If this cannot be supposed to h^ve hap- 
pened without Providence, in the single 
instance of this prophecy, how much less 
in all the instances of prophecies of this 
sort which occur in holy writ? And if 
this could be conceived of all those prophe- 
cies, so far as they concern secular events, 
yet, let me ask, do we not find in every ona 
of them^ or at least in the far greater part, 
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that some event of the Messiah's reign, or 
Something characteristic of his time oi' 
person, makes one, and for the most part 
the most obvious of the various nieaniugs ? 
And is this, too, casual, — that such i 
variety of predictions as we find of this 
sort in the Bible, delivered in diflferent ages, 
upon very different occasions, should be 
so framed as all to bear upon one great 
object, the last of a succession or the 
chief of an assortment of events, to which 
the images of each prediction are adapted 
with such wonderful art that every one of 
theni hath passed in its turn foi' the ac- 
complishment ? Should you see the rays( ..^^ 
of the sun, reflected from a system of 
polished planes, and transmitted through 
a variety of refractive surfaces, collect at 
last in a burning point, and there by their* 
united action melt down the stubborn 
metal which resists the chemist's furnace, 
would you refer the wonderful effect to 
chance, ralher than to an exquisite polish 
—to an accurate conformation and a just 
arrangement of the mirrors and the glasses ? 
Would you not suppose that the skill of 
many artists had concurred td execute the 
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difFerent parts of the machine, under the 
direction of some man of far superior 
knowledge, by whom the properties of light 
and the laws of its reflections and refractions 
were understood, and by whom the effect 
Avhich you had seen produced was originally 
intended ? And can you suppose that it 
hath happened without design and con- 
trivance, that the rays of the prophetic light 
are concentrated in a single point to illu- 
minate a single object ? 

You will now recollect and apply the 
observation with which we entered upon 
this discussion^: — that accident being once 
excluded from any share in the accom- 
plishment^ the evidence of a providence 
which these multiform prophecies aflford is 
of the highest kind. 
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SERMON XVIir 



. 2 Peter, i. 20,21. 

Kfiotmng this firsts that no prophecy of the 
Scripture is of any private interpretation. 
For the prophecy came not at any time by 
the will of man ; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

From the digression which closed my last 
discourse, I now return to my principal sub- 
ject ; and shall immediately proceed to the 
last general topic I proposed to treat, — 
namely, to show that this same text of the 
apostle, which is so sure a guide to the 
sense of the prophecies, will also furnish a 
satisfactory answer to the most specious 
objection which the adversaries of our most 
holy faith have ever been able to produce 
against that particular evidence of the 
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truth of our Lord's pretensions which arises 
from the supposed completion of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament in hrm and 
in his doctrines. 

The objection indeed is nothing less than 
this, — that although the divine inspiration 
of the Jewish prophets be admitted, their 
prophecies will afford no support to our 
Lord's pretensions ; for this reason, that in 
the application of these prophecies to him, 
and to the propagation of his doctrine, they 
^e drawn by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament to a sense in which they were never 
understood by the prophets themseTves who 
delivered them : And since the true sense of 
any writing can be no other than that 
which the author intended to convey, and 
which was undei^tood by him to be con- 
tained in the expressions which he thought 
proper to employ, an application of a pro- 
phecy in a sense not intended by the prophet 
mast be a misinterpretation « 

The assertion upon which this objection 
is founded, "that the first preacher? of 
Christianity ui^dersjtpod prophecies in one 
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sense which were uttered in another/' can- 
not altogether be denied ; and, unless it 
could be denied in every instance, it is to 
little purpose to refute it, which might 
easily be done, in some: For if a single 
instance should remain in which the apostles 
and evangelists should seem to have been 
guilty of a wilful misinterpretation of pro- 
phecy, or of an erroneous application of it, 
the credit of their doctrine would be greatly 
shaken ; since a single instance of a fraud 
would fasten on them the imputation of 
dishonesty, and a single instance of mis- 
take concerning the sense of the ancient 
Scriptures would invalidate their claim to 
inspiration. The truth however is, that 
though the fact upon which this objection 
is founded were as universally true as it is 
universally alleged, — ■ which is not the case, 
— yet were it so, we have in this text of the 
apostle a double answer to the adversary's 
argument; which is inconclusive, for two 
reasons, — first, Becausie the assumption is 
false, that the prophets were the authors of 
their prophecies : " For the prophecy came 
not at any tirrife by the will of man ; but 
holy nien of God spake as they were moved 
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by the Holy Ghost ;'^ and secondly, Were 
the assumption true, still the conclusion 
might not stand ; because "no prophecy of 
holy writ is its own interpreter/' I will 
endeavour to make you understand the pro- 
priety of both these answers ; Avhich at first 
perhaps may not strike you. 

First, then, I say we deny the adversary's 
rash conclusion, though in part we grant his 
premises, because his assumption is false, 
that the prophets were the authors of their 
prophecies. The assumption is false, upon 
the principles upon which the adversary 
^ who urges this objection professes to dispute. 
He professes to dispute upon a-concession 
of the divine inspiration of the Jewish pro- 
phets. But, if the prophets were inspired, 
they were not the authors of their pro- 
phecies : The Holy Spirit of God was the 
author of every prophecy or of every saying 
of a prophet, so far at least as it is pro- 
phetic ; and the views of that Omniscient 
Spirit who gave the prophecy — not the 
surmises of the men whose faculties or whose 
organs that Spirit employed — are to be the 
standard of interpretation ; and this upon 
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that very principle which tiie adversary 
alleges, — that the meaning of every book, 
and of every sentence in the book, is its 
author's meaning. 

To explain this more distinctly, I must 
observe, that all prophecy is speech, in 
which the prophet is made to express ideas 
of the Divine Mind, in uttering his own ; 
and the prophecies of holy writ are divisible 
into two different kinds, distinguished by 
two different manners, in which this utter- 
ance of the mind of God by the mouth of 
the prophet was usually effected. TUe first 
kind consisted in a scene allegorically de- 
scriptive of futurity, which was displayed to 
the imagination of the prophet,^ who was 
left to paint the images excited in his phan- 
tasy in such language as his natural talents 
of poetical description might supply. Of 
this kind are the prophecies delivered by 
Jacob and by Moses not long before their 
death, the prophecies of Balaam, and many 
that occur in the writings of those who were 
prophets by profession. The other kind 
consists merely in verbal allusions ; when 
the prophetj speaking periiaps of himself or 
of his own times, or of distant events set 
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clearly in his view^ was directed by the 
inspiring Spirit to the choice of expressions 
to which later events have been found to 
correspond with more exactness than those 
to which the prophet himself applied them. 
This kind of prophecy particularly abounds 
in the Psalms of David ; who often speaks 
of the fortunes of his own life, the diffi- 
culties with which he had to struck, and 
his providential deliverances, in terms 
which carry only a figurative meaning as 
applied to David himself, but are literally 
descriptive of the most remarkable occur- 
rences in the holy life of Jesus. Nor is this 
kind of prophecy unfrequent in the writings 
of the other prophets ; who were often made 
to allude to the general redemption when 
they would speak in the most explicit terms 
of deliverances of th6 Jewish people ; and 
were seldom permitted .to deplore present 
calamities, or to denounce impending judg- 
ments, but in expressions literally descrip- 
tive of the sufferings of Christ and the 
af&ictioDS of his church. 

In both kinds of prophecy, the Spirit of 
God and the mind of man had each its 
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proper part. In prophecies of the first 
kind, the matter was furnished by the Spirit 
of God, and the language only is the man's. 
In these prophecies we often find a double 
obscurity, of which one part is to be imputed 
to the mail, and arises from the concise and 
broken manner in which he utters his con- 
ceptions. Carried away by the strength of 
the images presented to him, the prophet 
seems oflen to forget that his heart's were 
not apprized of what was passing in his own 
fancy : He addresses them upon the subject 
of what he sees, as joint spectators of the 
interesting scene, in brief allusions, and in 
animated remarks upon the most striking 
parts, rather than in a just and cool descrip- 
tion of the whole. Now, this obscurity may 
indeed be best removed by inquiring the 
prophet's meaning — by collecting, from 
his abrupt hints and oblique intimations, 
what might be the entire picture exhibited 
to his mind : But when this is sufficiently 
nndersbpod, another obscurity, arising from 
the matter of the prophecy, may yet remain : 
The m3rstic sense couched under the alle- 
gorical images may yet be hidden ; and for 
clearing this difficulty, on which the real 
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interpretation of the prophecy, as prophecy, ' 
depends, it may be to little purpose to 
inquire or to know what meaning the pro- 
phet might affix to the images he saw, 
unless it were certain that the prophet was 
6o far in the secret of Heaven as to know of 
what particular events these images were 
designed to be the emblems. But this, it 
is certain, he could not know but by a second 
inspiration, of which there is no evidence, 
— by an operation of the Divine Spirit 
on the man's understanding, which might 
enable him to decypher the allegorical 
scenery which his imagination had been 
made to conceive : For, that the sight of the 
picture should be accompanied with any 
-natural discernment of its mystic meaning, 
is no more necessary than that a waking 
man's recollection of his dream should be 
accompanied with a clear understanding of 
its signification ; the reverse of which we 
know to have been the case in ancient times, 
when prophetic dreams were not unfre- 
quent. The dreamer could describe every 
particular of his dream ; but, for the mean- 
ing of.it, it was necessary he should have* 
recourse to other persons witK whom the 
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gift of interpretation was deposited; and 
had God been pleased to withhold this gift, 
a! prophetic dream would have had no inter- 
pretation antecedent to its completion, and 
yet, by the completion, would have been 
understood to be prophetic. Now, what is 
a dream which is distinctly remembered, 
and not at all understood, but one instance 
of a prophetic vision, of which the sense is 
unknown to the prophet ? In prophecies, 
therefore, of this first kind, there is no 
reason to suppose that the prophet's mean- 
ing was the whole meaning of the inspiring 
Spirit ; but there is the greatest reason from 
analogy for the contrary concUision. 

In prophecies of the second kind, the 
whole matter is from the mind of the nif^n, 
but the language is from the Divine Spirit ; 
and, in this case, the immediate action of 
the Spirit seems to have been ujpon the 
memory of the prophet, which was directed 
to suggest words, phrases, and similitudes,' 
which, at the same time that they were 
strongly expressive of the prophet's thoughts^ 
were still qiore nicely adapted to the private. 

meaning of the inspiring Spirit. Now, in. 
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this, as in the former instartce, the first step 
towards the understanding of the prophecy 
is to settle what was the meaning of the 
prophet. But still this may be understood, 
and the meaning of the Divine Spirit remain 
a secret ; for in this, as in the former case, 
it was impossible the prophet should be 
apprized of the Spirit's meaning, without a 
second operation on another faculty of his 
mind, by which it might be impowered-to 
discern those fiiture events within the view 
of the Omniscient Spirit to which the 
expressions in which he clothed his own 
thoughts might be applicable. But of 
this second act of the Spirit, for the private 
information of the prophet, no evidence 
appears. 

Upon the whole, prophecy of either 
kind was the joint production of .two 
intellects, of very different and unequal 
powers. In this, therefore, as in every 
instance where more than single intellect is 
concerned, a design and meaning may 
reasonably be ascril^ed to the superior 
understanding, which contrives and directs, 
not impacted to the inferior, which obeys 
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and executes ;-— just as, in any book, the 
meaning of the author may be little under- 
stood by the corrector of the press, and not 
at all by the founder of the types. And 
yet the disparities of understanding between 
the \visest and most learned author and the 
most ignorant of the mechanics whose 
manual art and industry must concur in 
the publication of his labours — the dis- 
parity between the wisest man and the 
humblest of his instruments — is nothing in 
comparison of that which must be confessed 
to subsist, between the two intellects which 
have concurred in the publication of the 
prophetic word- 
Here, then, is one ans^ver whicii the 
apostle furnishes to this specious objection, 
" that the prophecies of the Old Testament 
are misinterpreted by the writers of the 
New ; being taken in senses in which the 
authors of those prophecies, the prophets, 
n^ver understood them/' The prophets, 
says the apostle, were not the authors of 
thdr prophecies, any more than a scribe is 
the author of the discourse which he takes 
down from the mouth of a speaker, " For 
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the prophecy came not at any time by the 
^vill of man ; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost/' 

• 
This first answer is, however, an answer 
to the objector rather than to the objection ; 
since it goes no farther than to prove that 
the adversary's argument is inconclusive: 
And as it hath happened to many to fail in 
the proof of true propositions, through, 
want of skill or circumspection in the^ 
framing of their arguments, it may per-- 
haps be supposed that this may have hap- 
pened to our adversary in the present ^ 
question. It may be said, in defence ^ 
of the opinion he sustains, that though 
every author must be allowed to under- 
stand his own writings, it is not to be 
allowed that no writing is to be utiderstood ' 
by any but the author of it. Though tho 
principle, therefore, may be false, upon- 
which our adversary would conclude that: 
the prophets had of all men the clearest : 
understanding of their prophecies, the re- 
verse is not immediately to be concluded — 
that any other men have had a clearer 
understanding of them. It is possible, it 
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may be said, that the prophets might enjoy 
a clear foresight of the events to which 
their predictions were intended to allude, 
as some men have had the gift of inter- 
preting their own dreams ; and that, if this 
was the fact, which may seem no un- 
natural supposition, the consequence still 
must l^e, that no meaning that tnay be 
affixed to any prophecy may be the true 
OEie that was not within the comprehension 
of the prophet's mind. Now, we will allow 
the adversary to amend his assumption 
and to reform his argument : We will allow 
him to assume that the full meaning of 
tvery prophecy was clearly understood by 
the prophet who uttered it. We shall, in 
the course of our argument, find a proper 
place to shoTt" that this assumption is false^ 
atod all contequences built upon it at the 
beBt precarious. But, for the present, we 
graiit.this assumption, with every conse- 
quence that may fairly be deduced from it. 
We must therefore grant (what we hold 
indeed to be false ; birt for the present we 
ntet gradt it) that nothing may be a true 
completion of a prophecy which was not 
foreseen by the prophet. Still we feel our- 
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selves at liberty to maintain that the 
adversary's argument, with all this emen- 
dation on his part, and with all this con- 
cession on our own, hath no connexion 
with the particular conclusion against the 
first preachers^ of Christianity ; because he 
has not proved — because he could not 
prove, without retracting that very as* 
sumption on which his whole argument 
depends — because the thing is incapable 
of proof upon any principles which an 
infidel granting the divine inspiration of 
the Jewish prophets can admit, — their in- 
spiration being granted, it is incapable of 
proof, otherwise than by the authority of 
the later Scriptures, that those very mean- 
ings which the writers of the New Testa- 
ment affix to the ancient prophecies might 
not be in the minds of the prophets, though 
they are not obvious in their words. The 
proof of this assertion rests upon the 
apostle's maxim, that " no prophecy of 
Scripture is of self-interpretation f or, to 
state the same thing affirmatively, that the 
sense of prophecy is to be sought in the 
events of the world, and in the harmony 



pf the prophetic writings, rather than in the 
bare terms of any single prediction. 

The apostle asserts that all the Scripture 
prophecies are purposely so conceived as 
not to be of self-interpretation. He inti- 
mates that it was a part of the scheme of 
Providence, that prophecy should be so 
delivered as to have to fetch its interpret- 
ation from the consistence of the prophetic 
system, and from the events of the world. 
I do not insist upon the authority of the 
apostle ; — I know that this is nothing with 
the. adversary : But I persuade myself you 
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will recollect, that in a former discourse, in 
which I opened the connexion between the 
apostle's maxim and the facts on which he 
builds it, I proved, from the end to which 
prophecy, if it comes from God, must un- 
questionably be directed, and from tlie 
wisdom with which the means of Providence 
must ever be adapted to their ends, — I 
proved to you, not from any man's autho- 
rity, but from these plain and general prin- 
ciples of natural religion, namely, that God 
is good and wise, that his ends ever are the 
best, and his means the most fitting and 
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convenient, -~ I proved to you, from such 
plain principles as these, acknowledged by 
Deists -no less than by Christians, that if 
prophecy be really of divine original, that 
mysterious disguise by which the events of 
remote futurity (such, aJt least, as depend 
on the free actions of men,) may be kept al- 
most as much concealed as if prophecy had 
never been given, must be a part of the on* 
ginal contrivance. Hence it follows, that 
whatever private information the prophet 
might enjoy, the Spirit of God would neve* 
p^mit him to disclose the ultimate intent 
and particular meaning of the prophecy, in 
the bare terms of the prediction. I asfc, 
then, by what meani^ we itaay discover that 
any particular meaning which may seem to 
suit with the prediction was not in the pro4 
phet's mind, when it is proved, thatalthougb 
it had been in the prophet's mind be weii)4 
not have been permitted to declare it. Bjr 
what means doth the adversary pretend to 
show that the applications of the ancienti 
prophecies which are made by the evangel 
lists were never intended or foreseen by the 
prophets, but by showing that bo sitcb in^ 
t^ntion 'appears in the terms of any pre-» 
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diction, considered in connexion with the 
occasion upon which it was dehvered, the 
circumstances in which the prophet might 
be who uttered it, and the persons to whom 
it was addressed? But where is the force 
of this conclusion, — " The apostle^s sense 
of the prophecy is not to be found in the 
terms of the prediction; therefore it was 
not in the prophet's mind,'* — where is the 
force of this conclusion, if the mind of the 
prophet, possessed of that sense, would 
nevertheless be irresistibly determined, by 
the impulse of the Almighty Spirit, to en- 
velop the perceived sense in an enigma, 
which should remain inexplicable till the 
lime for the accomplishment should dratv 
near ? * And this must have been the case, 
if the prophet was privy to the intent of 
his prophecy, and the Holy Spirit of God 
was really his inspirer. Our adversary 
would prove that the ancient prophecies, 
though allowed to be divide, give no coun- 
tenance to the pretensions of our Lord; and 
his boasted proof is this : " Your fit»f 
teachers,^' he says to Christians, *^ have 
taught you to misinterpret these prophecies, 
jn applying them to your pretended Mc**- 
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siah ; for they adopt a mode of interpret- 
ation which you must confess to be inappli- 
cable, unless the divine inspiration of the 
prophets be ad mi tied/' The argument is 
no less incoherent and infirm than it is base 
and insidious, which is built, like this, oi) 
an occult retractation of what the disputant^ 
in drawing his own state of the controversy, 
professes to concede. 

Thus you see, that though the general prin^ 
piple should be admitted, that the true mean^ 
ing of a prophecy cannot be unknown .to 
the prophet, yet the particular conclusion, 
that the prophecies of the Old Testament 
have been misapplied by the writers of- ih^ 
New, hath no connexion with these general 
premises. Although the general maxim 
could be proved to be true, the particular 
conclusion might nevertheless be false. -r- 
And now we may safely advance a step 
farther, and say that this conclusion is 
proved to be actually false, by the eyidient 
agreement of the particulars of the gospel 
history with the prophecies which have been 
applied to them, and by the mutual harmony 
and consistence of the prophecies so inter- 
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preted ; since, whatever might be in the 
mind of the prophet or his contemporaries^ 
a manifest correspondence and agreement 
between the particulars of an event and the 
images of a prophecy is in all cases a com* 
plete evidence that this prophecy was pre- 
dictive of this event, provided the prophecy 
so applied be consistent with the general 
purport of the system. The authority of this 
evidence is so decisive, that the private 
opinion of the propliet, could it in any case 
be clearly ascertained, must give way to it. 
If the prophet, in any case, pretended to 
form a conjecture concerning the ultimate 
intention of his prophecies, his judgment 
must still bow down to time, as a more in- 
founed expositor : And this is an imme- 
diate consequence of that disguise of 
prophecy which renders it inexplicable but 
by time, and which hath been shown to 
arise from the attributes of the Deity. Our 
adversary, therefore, has employed his 
learning and his logic to his own confusion: 
He has brought hirpself into a disgraceful 
and unpleasant situation for a man who as- 
serts with confidence and would affect soli- 
di ty of argumen t. The senses of the ancient 
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propbecie§ which he rejects because . hn 
supposes them to have been unknown to 
the prophets, he cannot prove to have been 
unknown to them ; and, if he could prove 
this, still the conclusion, upon principles 
which in his assumed character of a DeiM^ 
he ca.nnot but admit, — the conclusion stiU 
must be for ignorance in the prophet, rather 
than error or fraud in the apostles* And 
this wa» indeed the case. The inspired 
prophets had not alwaji^ a distinct fofesight 
of the particular events in which their pro^. 
phecies were to receive their ultimate ae«f 
complishment. Not but that the proph^» 
and the earliest patriarchs had indeed an 
expectation full of joy — a glorious hope of 
a dehverance of mankind from the ruin of 
the fall, and the later prophets understood 
that the deliverance was to be effected by ^ 
descendant of the royal stock of David ; 
but, of the particulars of our 8aviour's li€r 
— of the particular doctrines he was to 
teach — of the particular sufferings he w^s 
to undergo — of the means by which the 
true religion was to be propagated, --i^ of 
these things they had no distinct and pwe* 
Ucular fiiud^nowledge. That they bad it 
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not, is implied in the text ; but it is more 
explicitly affirmed by St. Peter, in his first 
epistle. " Of which sal vation" — «• e. of 
the salvation of the souls of men, purchased 
by our Lord Christ Jesus, — '* of which 
salvation the prophets have inquired and^ 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace that should come unto you ; searching 
what or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when 
ittestifitiiii beforehand the sufferings of Christ 
iind the glory that should follow/* Here, 
you see^ is an explicit assertion that the 
particulars of the gospel dispensation, testi- 
fied by the Spirit of Christ, the Omniscient 
Spirit of the Father and the Son, which was 
in the prophets, were matters of anxiouS 
search and diligent inquiry to the spirit of 
the prophet. But what is once known and 
clearly undeipstood is no longer an object of 
inquiry and search to him who knows and 
understands it: By the prophets, there- 
fore, who inquired and searched diligently 
after that salvation of which they pro- 
phesied, the true sense of their own pro- 
phecies was but imperfectly understood. 
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And this circumstance, the confessed 
ignorance of the prophets concerning the 
issue of their prophecies, is that which gives 
the testimony that prophecy affords of the 
wise and powerful providence of God its 
peculiar weight: For the evidence of pro^ 
phecy lies in these two particulars — • that 
events have been predicted which were not 
within human foresight; and. the accom- 
plishments of predictions have been brought 
about which much surpass Ji;ium^ .'power 
and contrivance : The prediction, therefore, 
was not from man's sagacity, nor the event 
from man's will and design ; and then the 
goodness of the end, and the intricacy of 
the contrivance, complete the proof that 
the whole is of God. But if it appeared 
that the events had been foreseen by the 
prophets, a very important branch of the 
argument, the exclusion of human fore- 
sight, would be rendered: very precarious. 
The infidel, in that case, would have said — •. 
" The plain fact is, that these events were 
foreseen by men. You. tell us, indeed,'' 
he would say to the advocates of revela^ 
tion, " that this foresight came from a pre-^ 
ternatural illumination of their minds ; but 
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this is a mere hypothesis of your own, which 
you*sct up because it best serves your pur- 
pose. All that appears is, that these men 
did foresee these events. On what prin* 
ciple their power of foresight might depend, 
is matter of doubtful inquiry. Why should 
it rather be referred to some inexplicable 
intercourse of a superior mind with the 
human, than to a certain faculty originally 
inherent in the minds of those particular 
men^ tMi use of which might be no' less 
easy and natural to them than the use of a 
more limited faculty of foresight and the 
ordinary talent of conjecture is to you? 
Are not men very unequal in all their tfu- 
dowments^ And this being once allowed, 
is it not reasonable to suppose of any faculty 
or power which a man is seen to exer-^ 
cise, that he possesses it as his own, in that 
degree in whiph he is seen to exercise it. 
The prophet^s foresight therefore of the 
thin;g^ he did foresee was natural to him. 
And why,'^ the infidel would add, " why 
should it be doubted but that man hath 
powers to effect what the human mind hath 
^wer to prognosticate ?*' — To such ob- 
jections the evidence from prophecy would 
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indeed have been obnoxious, had the pro- 
phets shown a clear foreknowledge of the 
full intent and meaning of their prophecies: 
But the case being the reverse,— since the 
events which best correspond with the 
prophecies, and put the system of prophecy 
most in harmony with itself, were neither 
foreseen hy the prophets nor by any other 
men till they had actually taken place, or 
till such things had taken place as at the 
same time brought these accompMkhments 
within the reach of human foresight and 
put it beyond -the reach of human power 
to prevent them, there can be no ground 
for these extravagant claims in favour of 
man's sagacity to predict or of his power 
to accomplish. Had the case been other- 
wise, the divine inspiration of the prophets 
might still, indeed, have been an object, 
of probable opinion and rational faith ; bqt 
it becomes as much more certain, when 
the ignorance of the prophet notofiouslv 
appears, a« the consequence of a know» 
fact or self-evident truth is more certain 
than any conclusion from the most plausible 
hypothesis^ 
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I have now discussed the various poiotv 
of doctrine that my text suggested. You 
have seen that it confutes those vain pre- 
tensions to an infallible authority of inter* 
pretation which its meaning hath been per- 
verted to support : You have seen that it 
furnishes rules by which the private Chris- 
tain may be enabled to interpret the pro- 
phecies of Scripture for himself: You have 
seen that these rules are of extensive use 
and ready application: You have seen, 
that, by virtue of that peculiar structure 
which brings them under these rules of in- 
terpretation, the most multiform of the 
Scripture prophecies do equally with the 
most simple afford a positive evidence of 
God's providential government of the world : 
And lastly, jrou have seen, that from this 
same text of tbct ^postief the most specious 
objection whiab infidels have ever been able 
to product- against the argument froni 
prophecy in support of the Christian re- 
velation Kfeceives a double answer, -*- one 
from the fact upon which the apostle btiiklsi 
his maxim of interpretatfon, tlie other from 
the maxim itself, — the first defeating the 
objector's argumeot, the other establishing 
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the opposite of his conclusion. Nothing 
no\^ remains, but briefly to pbviate a ques- 
tion which manj^ who Have attended lo 
tliese discourses may perhaps with the best 
intentions wish to put, — whether these 
rules of interpretation, which we have taken 
so much pains to explain and to establish, 
are sufficient to clear the prophetic.writings, 
to popular apprehension, of all obscurity. 
Length of time, by the changes which it 
m£ikes in the customs and manners of man* 
kind, on which the figures of speech de- 
pend, and by various other means, brings 
an obscurity on the most perspicuous writ- 
ings. . Among all the books now extant, 
none hath suffered mote from this cause, in 
its original perspicuity, than the Bible ; 
nor hath any part of the Bible suffered 
equally with the prophetic books, in parti- 
cular passages: But, notwilhstanding the 
great and confessed obscurity of particular 
parts of the prophecies, those which imme- 
diately concern the Christian church 'are 
for the most part, so far at least as they are 
already accomplished, abundantly per- 
spicuous, or encumbered with no other 
difficulty than the apostle's rules of exposi- 
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tion will remove ; nor does the obscurity 
of other parts at all lessen the certainty of 
the evidence which these afford. The ob- 
scurity therefore of the prophecies, great 
as it is in certain parts, is hot such, upon 
the whole, as should discourage the Chris- 
tian laic from the study of them, nor such 
as will excuse him under the neglect of it. 
Let him remember, that it is not mine, 
but the apostle's admonition, who would 
not enjoin an useless or impracticable task, 
" to give heed to the prophetic word/' 
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SERMON XIX. 



Matthew, xvi. 21. 

From that time fwth^ began JesUs to sh&m 

unto his disciples^ how that he mu$t go 

unto Jerusalem J and suffer many things of 

the eiders and chief priests and scribes, and 

be killed, and be raised again the third 
day. 

The saying of the prophet, that " the 
ways and thoughts of God are not iike 
those of men,"" was never more remarkably 
verified than in that great event which we 
this day commemorate, the death and pas- 
sion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
" Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness V Wonderful in every part, 
but chiefly in the last acts of it, was the 
scheme of man's redemption ! That the 



author of life should • himself be made sub* 
jeCt unto death— that the Lord of glory 
should be clothed with shame— -that the 
Son of God's love should become a curse 
for sinful man — that his sufferings and 
humiliation should be made the manifest- 
ation of his glory — that by stooping to 
death he should conquer death — that the 
cross should lift him to his throne — that 
the height of human malice should but ac* 
complish the purposes of God's mercy — 
that the Devil, in the persecutions he raised 
against our Lord, should be the instru- 
ment of his own final ruin, — these were 
mysteries in the doctrine of the cross, so 
contrary to the confirmed prejudices of 
the Jewish people, and so far above the 
reach of philosophical investigation, that 
they rendered the preaching of a crucified 
Saviour " a stumbling-block to the Jews, 
and to the Greeks foolishness/' God, 
foreseeing how improbable this doctrine 
wobld appear to men, was pleased in vari- 
ous ways to typify and predict our Savi- 
our's passioh, ages before it happened,— p 
that the thing, when it should come to 
pass, might be known to be his work and 
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couDsel; and our Lord himself omitted 
not, at the proper season, to give his dis- 
ciples the most explicit warning of it, — ^ 
that an event so contrary to everything they 
had expected (for they were involved in 
the common error of the Jewish nation 
concerning the Messiah) might not come 
upon them by surprise. " From that time 
forth/' saith the evangelist, " Jesus began 
to show to his disciples, how that he inust 
go unto Jerusd,lem, and suffer many things 
of the elders and chief priests and scribes, 
and be killed, and be raised again the third 
day/' 

'^ From that time forth/' — The fact last 
mentioned was that conversation of our 
Lord with his disciples, in which Peter 
declared, in the name of all, that while the 
people in general were in doubt who Jew& 
might be — whether Elias, or Jeremias, or 
some other of the ancient prophets revived 
■^^^••they, his constant^ followers, believed 
him to be the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. " From that time forth/' it seems, 
and not before, Jesus began to advertise 
his di^ciple^ of hi& approaching death. It 
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was a thing not to be disclosed till their 
faith had attained to some degree of con- 
stancy and firmness : But when once it 
appeared that they not only esteemed and 
loved their Master as a wise and virtuous 
man— -that they not only revered him as 
an inspired teacher of righteousness, but 
that they believed in him as the Christ, the 
Son of God, the Redeemer of Israel, — it 
then became seasonable to remove the pre* 
judices in which they had been educated, 
and to show them plainly what that de- 
liverance was which the promised Messiah 
was to work, -i— for whom and by what 
means it was to be eflFected. It was time 
to extinguish their hopes of sharing in the 
splendours of an earthly kingdom, and to 
prepare and fortify their minds against all 
that ^* contradiction of sinners '^ which 
they, with their Master, were in this world 
destined to endure*. Now^ therefore, he 
begins to show' them how that he must go 
to Jerusalem, and, after niuch malicious 
persecution from the leaders of the Jewish 
people, he must be killed. The form of 
expression here is very remarkable in the 
original ; and it is well preserved in our 
'■ I 2 
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English translation. He must go — he 
fmist suffer — he must be killed — he must 
be raised again on ihe third day : All these 
things were fixed and determined — tuust 
inevitably be— nothing could prevent 
them; and yet the greater part of then^ 
were of a kind that might seem to depend 
entirely upon majis free agency. To go or 
not to go to Jerusalem was in his own 
power; and the persecution he met with 
there, arising from the folly and the malicQ 
of ignorant and wicked men, surely de- 
pended upon human will: Yet, by the 
form of the sentence, these things air^ 
included under the same necessity x)f event 
as that which was evidently an immediate;' 
effect of Divine power,, without the con- 
currence of any other cause— -the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead. The words 
which in the. original express the going — > 
the suffering — the being killed — the being 
raised again -^ are all equally subject to 
the verb which answers to the word must 
of our language, and in its first and proper 
iiieaning predicates necessity. As he must 
be raised on the third day, so he must gOj^ 
he must suffer, he must be killed. E^yery 
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onetif these events — his going to Jerusalem, 
his sufFeriiig, and his death there — and 
that these sufferings and that death should 
be brought about by the malice of the 
elders and chief priests and scribes, — 
every one of these things is plainly an- 
nounced, as no less unalterably fixed than 
the resurrection of our Saviour, or the time 
of his resurrection — that it was to happen 
on the third day. 

The previous certainty of things to come 
is one of those truths which are not easily 
comprdiended. The difficulty seems to 
arise from a habit that we have of mea- 
suring all intellectual powers by the 
standard of human intellect. There is 
nothing in the nature of certainty, ab- 
stractedly considered, to connect it with 
past time or with the present, more than 
with the future: But human - knowledge 
extends in so small a degree to future 
things, that scarce any thing becomes 
certain to t$s till it is come to pass; and 
Aerefore we are apt to imagine that things 
4icquir€ their certainty from their accom- 
plishment. But this is a gross fallacy^ 
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The proof of an event to us always depends 
either upon the testimony of others ox the 
evidence of our own senses ; but the cer- 
tainty of events in themselves arises from 
their natural connexion with their proper 
causes. Hence, to that great Being who 
knows thingSy not by testimony —^ not by 
sense, but by their causes, as being himself 
the First Cause, the source of power and 
activity to all other causes,— to Him, every 
thing that shall ever be is at all times 
infinitely more certain than any thing either 
past or present can be to any man ; except 
perhaps the simple fact of his own exist- 
ence, and some of those necessary truths 
which are evidenced to every man, not by 
his bodily senses, but by that internal 
perception which seems to be the fir«t act 
of created intellect. 

« 

This certainty, however, is to be carefully 
distinguished from a true necessity inherent 
in th^ nature of the thing. A thing is 
necessary when the idea of existence is 
included in the idea of the thing as an 
inseparable part of it. Thus, God is 
necessary ; — the mind cannot think of 
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him at all without thinking of him as 
existent. The very notion and name of an 
event excludes this necessity, which belongs 
only to things uncaused* The events of 
the created universe axe certain^ because' 
9ufficient causes do^ not because they must 
act to their production. God knows this 
certainty, because he knows the action of 
all these causes, inasmuch as he himself 
begins it, and perfectly comprehends those 
mutual connexions between the things he 
hafeh created which render this a cause and 
that its effect. 

But the mere certainty of things to comCf 
including in it even human actions, is not 
aU that is implied^ in the terms of our 
Lord's prediction ; which plainly intimate 
that the actions, of men, even their woret 
actions, are in some measure comprised in 
the design of Providence, who, although 
he wills not the evil of any single act, 
undoubtedly wills the good in which the 
whole systenir of created agency shall 
ultimately terminate. 

On these views of things, and in par- 
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licular on our Saviour's prediction of hi#' 
sufferings, in which these views are most 
strongly set forth, the Calvinistic divines 
endeavoured to establish their hard doctrine 
of arbitrary predestination, -^ a doctrine to 
which, whether we consider it in itself or 
in its consequences, we may with good 
reason apply the words of the prophet, 
•* It hath truly little form or comeliness— 
little beauty, that we should desire it/' 
But let -us not judge uncharitably of those 
irho maintained it, nor ascribe to a morose 
severity of temper, much less to spiritoa)^ 
pride, what is easily traced to nobler prin- 
oiples. The Calvinistic predestinarians had 
found, in the Scriptures -both of the.OkJ 
and of the New Testament, the most e%^ 
plicit assertions of God's omniscience, and 
of his constant attention to the minutest 
occurrences both of the natural and of 
the moral world. These notions they 
found agreeable, we must not .say to 
philosophy (for of that these pious men had 
J)ut a scanty portion), but to what in many 
cases is a belter guide—- to.the natural isense 
and feeling of a virtuous mind. The belief 
that tthe world, and. they themselves as a 




part of it, were under the immediate care' 
and protection of the wisest and the best of 
beings, had taken possession of their honest 
hearts more firmly than it seems to do of 
some men^s understandings; and they set 
themselves to combat with the fiercest zeal, 
ind without any scrupulous examination, 
every doctrine that might seem to con- 
tradict it, and thrCT.ten to rob them of the? 
holy joy and comfort which flbwed from 
thaf persuasion. They did not under- 
stand that the foreknowledge and provi- 
dence of the Deity, and that Mberty which 
doth troly belong to man as a moral agent, 
are things perfectly consistent and naturally 
connected : They did not hesitate -a moment 
to deny the freedom of human actions. 
But this was a dangerous error ; for, in 
truth, the proof of our liberty is to every 
individual of the human race the very 
•same, I am persuaded, with the proof of 
his existence. IJeel that I ej^st^ and I fed 
that I am free ; and I may with reason 
turn a deaf ear -upon every argument thtft 
can be alleged in either case to disprove my 
feelings.. I feel that I have power to flee 
the danger that I dread -^ to pursue the 
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pleasure that I covet — to forego t)ie most 
iDviting pleasure, although it be actually 
within my grasp, if I apprehend that the 
present enjoyment may be . the means of 
future mischief— to expose myself to 
present danger, to submit to presept evils, 
ia ord^r to secure the possession of a 
future good : I feet that I have power to 
do the action I approve — to abstain from 
another that my conscience would con- 
demn : Jn a word, I feel that I act from 
my own hopes, my own fears, my own 
internal perceptions of moral fitnesses and 
discongruities. Happy, thrice happy, they 
who act invariably by these perceptions! 
They have attained to the " glorious liberty 
of the sons of God V But whenever I act 
from other motives, I feel that I am misled 
by my own passions, my owij appetite$, 
my own mistaken views of things. A 
feeling always succeeds these unreasonable 
action^, that, had my mind exerted its 
natural powers, in considering the action I 
was about to do— the propriety of it in 
itself and its consequence&i, I might and 
I should have acted otherwise, . Having 

these feelings, I feel all that liberty which 
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renders the morality of a man's actions 
properly- his own, and makes him justly 
accountable for his conduct. 

The liberty, therefore, of man, and the 
fore-knowledge and providence of God, 
are equally certain, although the proof of 
each rests on different principles. Our 
feelings prove to every one of us that we 
are free : Reason and revelation teach us 
that the Deity knows and governs all 
things, — that even " the thoughts of man 
he understandeth long before," — r- long be- 
fore the thoughts arise — long before the 
man himself is born who is to think them. 
Now, when two distinct propositions are 
separately proved, each by its proper evi* 
dence, it is not a reason for denying either, 
that the human mind, upon the first hasty 
view, imagines a repugnance, and may 
perhaps find a difiiculty in connecting 
them, even after the distinct proof of each 
is clearly perceived and understood. There 
is a wide difference between a paradox and 
a contradiction. Both, indeed, consist of 
two distinct propositions ; and so far only 
are they alike: For^ of the two parts of a 



contradiction, the one of the other must 
necessarily be false, — of a paradox, both 
are often true, and yet when proved to be 
true may continue paradoxical. This is 
the necessary consequence of our partial 
views of things. An intellect to which 
nothing should be paradoxical would be 
infinite. It may naturally be supposed that 
paradoxes must abound the most in meta-^ 
physics and divinity ; '^ for who can find 
out God unto perfection ?'' — yet they occur 
in other subjects; and any one who should 
universally refuse bis assent to propositions 
separately proved, because when connected 
they may seem paradoxical, would in many 
instances be justly laughed to scorn by the 
masters jof those sciences which make the 
highest pretensions to certainty and de-* 
moo5tration. In all these cases, there is 
^nerally in the nature of things a limit 
to each of the two contrasted propositions, 
beyond which neither can be extended 
without implying the falsehood of the 
other, and changing the paradox into a 
contradiction; and the whole diflSculty of 
perceiving the connexion and agreement 
.between such propositions arises from this 
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circumstance, thai, by some inattention of 
the mind, these limits are overlooked. 
Thus, in the casip before iis, we must npt 
imagine such an arbitrary exercise of God's 
power over the minds and wills of subor^ 
dinate agents, as should convert rational 
beings iato mere machines, and leave the 
Deity - charged with the follies and the 
crimes of men; — which was the error of 
the Calvinists : Nor must we, on the other 
band, set up such a libeity of created 
beings, as, necessarily precluding the Di^ 
vine foreknowledge of human actionSi 
should take the government of the moral 
world out of the hands of God, and leavQ 
hiin nothing to do with the noblest part of 
his creation ; — which hath been perhaps 
the worse error of some who have opposed 
the Caivinists. 

There is yet another error upon this 
subject, which, I think, took its rise among 
professed infidels ; and to them, till of late^ 
it hath been entirely confined. But somq 
have appeared among its modern advocates^ 
actuated, I am persufided, (for their writings 
on thb subject witness it,) by the same 
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humble spirit of resigned devotion which 
gave birlh to the plan of arbitrary predes- 
tination. Deeply versed in physics, which 
the Calvinists neglected, these men wish to 
reconcile the notions of God's arbitrary 
dominion, which they in common with the 
Calvinists maintain, with what the others 
entirely overlooked, the regular operation 
of second causes: And in this circum- 
stance lies the chief, if not the whole dif- 
ference, between the philosophical necessity 
of our subtle moderns and the predesti- 
nation of their more simple ancestors. 
And so far as these necessarians maintain 
the certain influence of moral motives, as 
the natural and sufficient means whereby 
human actions, and even human thoughts, 
are brought into that continued chain of 
causes and effects, which, taking its begin- 
ning in the operations of the Infinite Mind, 
cannot but be fully understood by him, — 
so far they do service to the cause of truth ; 
placing the " great and glorious"' doctrines 
of foreknowledge and providence — ab- 
solute foreknowledge, universal providence 
-^upon a firm and ^philosophical foun- 
dation ;~^a thing to be wished with respect 
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to every doctrine of any practical import- 
fince, wheAever, as in this case, the great 
obscurity of the subject renders the inter- 
pretation of texts of Scripture dubious, 
which otherwise, taken as they ought to 
be, in the plainest and the most natural 
meaning of the words, might be decisive. 
But when they go beyond this,— .when they 
would represent this influence of moral mo* 
tives as arising from a physical necessity, 
the very same with that which excites and 
governs the motions of the inanimate 
creation, — here they confound Nature's 
distinctions, and contradict the very prin- 
ciples they would seem lo have established. 
The source of their mistake is this, that 
they imagine a similitude between things 
which admit of no comparison — between 
the influence of a moral motive upon mind 
and that of mechanical force upon matter. 
A moral motive and a mechanical force 
are both indeed causes, and equally certain 
causes each of its proper effect ; but they 
are causes in very different senses of the 
word, and derive their energy from the 
most opposite principles. Force is only 
another Dame for an efficient cause; it is 
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(hat which impresses motion upon body, 
the passive recipient of a foreign impulse. 
A moral motive is what is more significantly 
called the final cause ; and can have no 
influence but with a being that proposes to 
Itself an end, chooses means, and thus 
puts itself in action. It is true, that Vhile 
this is my cnrf, and while I conceive these 
to be the means^ a definite act will as 
certainly follow that definite choice and 
judgment of my mind, provided I be free 
from all external restraint and impediment, 
as a determinate motion will be excited in 
a body by a force applied in a given di- 
rection. There is in both cases an equal 
certainty of the effect; but the principle 
of the certainty in the one case and in the 
other is entirely different ; which difference 
necessarily arises from the different nature 
of final and efficient causes. Every cause, 
except it be the will of the Deity acting to 
the first production of substances, — every 
cause, I say, except this acting in this 
singukr instance, produces its effect by 
acting upon something ; and, whatever be 
the cause that acts, the principle of certainty 

lies in a capacity, in the thing on which it 
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acts, of being affected by that action. 
Now, the capacity which force, or an 
efficient cause, requires in the object of 
its action, is absolute inertness: JBut in* 
telligence and Uberty constitute the capa* 
city of being influenced by a final causey- 
by a moral motive ; and to this very 
liberty does this sort of cause owe its whole 
efficacy — the whole certainty of its oper- 
ation ; which certainty never can dis- 
prove the existence of that liberty upon 
which it is itself founded, and of which 
it affords the highest evidence. 

These distinctions between the efficient 
and the final cause being once understood, 
we may from the nepessarian^s ownprinci^i* 
pies deduce the firmest proof of the liberty 
of man ; For^ since God foreknows and 
governs future events, so far as subordinate 
agents are concerned in them, by the means 
of moral motives, that is, by final causes, — • 
since these are the engines by which he 
turns and wields the intellectual world, 
bending the perverse wills of wicked men 
and of apostate spirits to his purpose, — 
and tsince these motives owe ifeeir energyt 
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their whole success, to the* liberty of the 
beings that are governed by them, — it is in 
consequence most certain, however it may 
seem most strange, that God could not 
govern the world as he does, by final causes, 
if man were not free, no more than he could 
govern the material part of it mechanically, 
by efficient causes, if matter were not wholly 
passive. The necessarian does not listen to 
this argument. He has furnished himself 
with an expedient to make room for the 
physical necessity he would introduce into 
what has been called the moral world. His 
expedient is neither more nor less than this, 
that he would annihilate the moral world 
altogether : He denies the existence of the 
immaterial principle in man; and would 
stamp the very form of human intellect, that 
living image of the Divinity, upon the 
passive substance of the brain ! It seems, 
the notion of an active principle distinct 
from the body, the true cause of voluntary 
motion, possessing in itself the faculties of 
thought, desire, volition, and necessarily 
surviving the body, — which principle 
should much more truly than the body con- 
stitute the man, — all this was a phantom of 
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heathen philosophy, which a Christian, for 
that reason in particular, should discard. 
It is a new kind of argument against the 
truth of a proposition which a man might 
otherwise be disposed to receive, that it hath 
been asserted and maintained by wise and 
good and learned men, who had spent a 
great part of their lives in thinking most 
intensely upon the subject. This is a new 
way of managing the topic of authorities. 
When in the ardour of controversy a man 
alleges such an argument as this, he is sel- 
dom perhaps aware how little he is himself 
in earnest in it — how nugatory it would 
appear to him in any other but that parti- 
ruJar instance wherein it happens to serve 
his purpose — how absurd, were it once 
turned against him. That acute writer who 
would expunge the doctrine of an. imma- 
terial soul and its immortality from the creed 
of a Christian, because many who were 
destitute of the assistances of revelation 
were brought by the mere light of mature to 
believe it, does not, I am well persuaded, 
the less firmly believe the being and the 
providence of God, because in that belief 
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he happens to concur with Socrates and 
Plato. 

Let us, however, turn to a meditation 
more adapted to this holy season. Let the 
pious Christian in every thing look up to 
God, with full assurance of faith, as to the 
first mover and cause of all things, the 
director of all events, the vigilant guardian 
and omnipotent protector of the virtuous r 
But let him no less firmly believe, that the 
morality of his actions is his own, — that he 
IS free to stand and free to fall, — that if he 
fall, the blame is with himself, in his own 
foolish choice ; God is blameless. 

According to this state of things, in which 
every thing is subject to the wise control of 
God, and human actions, and even the 
liberty of human actions, are constituent 
parts of the wonderfully complex scheme of 
Providence, — according to this state of 
things, so evidently implied in our Saviour's 
prediction of his suflFerings, every thing fell 
out in exact agreement, not only with this 
prediction, but also with the ancient predic- 
tions of the Jewish prophets, and with the 
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ttill more ancient types of the Mosaic law ; 
and yet every thing was brought about by 
the ordinary operation of second causes^ 
and in great part by the free agency of man. 
At the season of the passover, our blessed 
Lord, whose present condition of humanity 
imposed upon him an implicit obedience to 
the positive precepts of the Mosaic law 
(which law was not yet abolished), was 
carried by motives of devotion to Jerusalem. 
The chief priests and scribes assembled with 
the elders in the hall of Cai{^s the high« 
piriest, to concert the safest measures of 
destroying hinu These men, in consi- 
deration of their worldly interests, had 
reason to dread the success of our Saviour's 
doctrine. Thore was nothing against which 
he had waged more ccmstant war, than that 
system of hypocrisy and superstition by 
which they had disfigured the true religion, 
and had enslaved the minds of the simple 
multitude. He had studiously improved 
wery occa^on of insisting upon the futility 
(Df their traditions, the vanity of their cere« 
monies, the insincerity of their devotion — • 
of -exposing their ignorance, their pride, 
ambkioii, their avarice. Motives of 
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interest and revenge suggested the resolution, 
in this infernal assembly, of seizing the 
holy Jesus, and of putting him to death. A 
party of their officers and servants was sent 
immediately to execute the first part of the 
horrid purpose. Motives of avarice had 
prevailed upon the sordid mind of Judas to 
conspire with his master's enemies against 
his hfe. For a paltry bribe of something 
less than four pounds — for the sum that the 
law appointed for damages to the owner of 
a slave who had been killed accidentally by 
another man's ox, he conducts the officers 
of the great council to the accustomed place 
of our Lord's retirement ; where Jesus was 
at this time withdrawn, to prepare himself, 
by prayer and meditation, against that trying 
hour which he knew to be approaching. 

Let us once more recur to the words of 
our Lord's prediction, — instructive words, 
upon which we never can too deeply medi- 
tate ! He must go — he must suffer — he 
must be killed. Whence and what was this 
necessity ? — Assuredly no absolute necessity 
originally seated in the nature of the thing, 
that the Son of God should suffer : He 
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might have left the miserable race of man to 
perish in their sins. The Son is in all things, 
but in nothing more than in love and mercy, 
the express image of the Father. Notwith- 
standing all that man could plead in 
extenuation of his transgression, (and some- 
what he had to plead, — the frailty of I)is 
nature — the subtlety of the tempter,) yet 
the purposes of God's moral government 
rendered it unfit to pardon sin without 
intercession and atonement. Compassion 
instigates the Son of God to pay the forfeit 
of our crimes, and to satisfy, in his own 
person, the jEternal Father's justice. Im- 
pelled by this necessity, incited by commi- 
seration of our fallen state, he lays aside the 
glory " which he had with the Father before 
the world began/' In the virgin's womb he 
clothes himself with flesh; and, together 
with that mortal clothing, he assumes man's 
perfect nature, — a nature subject to our 
wants and to our pains, not insensible to 
our enjoyments, susceptible, as appeared in 
many actions of his life, of our social attach- 
ments, and, though pure from the stain of 
sin, not exempt from the feeling of tempt- 
ation. When his hour draws near, this 
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human nature shrinks under the apprehen-* 
sion of pain : He foresees the • accumulated 
horror of his approaching sufferings; he 
foresees it with distress and agony. Where 
is the wise disputer of the world who says 
that pain and affliction are not evils ? — who, 
sufficient to himself, indifferent to things 
external, boasts that he would be unmoved 
in calamity, at ease in torment? Bring 
him to Gethsemane : There shall he see a 
just man and perfect -— a man whdse con- 
science reproaches him with no vice or folly 
•—a man whose life hath been piety and 
love, unaffected piety, disinterested love — 
a man in whose ample mind are hidden all 
the treasuresof knowledge — a man assutedly 
entitled to every comfort which the consci- 
ousness of perfection, of perfect virtue and 
of perfect wisdom, can bestow,— he shall see 
this wise, this good, this perfect man, this 
man in union with Divinity, overwhelmed 
with grief and tribulation. "Surely he 
bears our griefs, he carries our sorrows, be 
undergoes the chastisement of our peace.** 
See his mortified looks, his troubled ges- 
tures! See the bloody sweat! strange 
symptom of the unuttered pangs that rend 
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his righteous heart 1 See him prostrate on 
the earth. in anxious supplication ! — Hum« 
ble thjself, O vain philosophy ! dismiss thy 
arrogant maxims : Learn from this affecting 
spectacle a better wisdom than thine own ; 
learn it of him who brought it from above* 
Say not that affliction is not an evil : Say 
that it is to be borne with humility^ as the 
punishment of sin, — to be endured with 
fortitude, as the instrument of good, — to be 
accepted with thankfulness, as the disci- 
pline of God, whereby be trains his sons to 
virtue, and fits the virtuous for glory : But 
confess that it is that which the most perfect 
natures do the most abhor, — that which it 
is the wisdom of man, with due submission 
to the dispensations of Providence, to shun. 

Oar Saviour, in the anguish of his soul, 
but with perfect resignation to the Father's 
will, prays that if possible the cup of bitter- 
ness may pass by him. The counsels of 
God are founded on unerring wisdom ; they 
cannot be reversed or changed. The awM 
swtence is gone forth — " Without blood 
there is no remission !" ** Awiake, O sword ! 
against my shepherd, and against the man 
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that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts r 
Love to man, joined with a zeal for the 
honour and support of the Father's govern- 
ment, — these motives, which first engaged 
him in the painful work of our redemption, 
prevail over his human feelings ; and farther 
fortified by a vision from heaven, he deter- 
mines to meet the malice of his enemies : 
And when the officers of the Sanhedrim 
appear with Judas at their head, he sum- 
mons not those legions of angels which were 
ever in readiness to attend his call, — he 
puts not forth the powers that resided in 
him ; he commands his attendants to sheath 
the swords already drawn in his defence, — he 
repairs the violence that one of them already 
had committed, — and after such rebuke, 
to the traitor, and such expostulations with - 
the. officers, as might show them that he 
knew every particular of the conspiracy, 
and was aware of all that was intended, he 
surrenders himself without resistance : thus 
verifying the ancient prediction — " He 
was led like a lamb to the slaughter ; and as 
a sheep before the shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth/' 
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. The chief priests and elders were unwil- 
ling Xjo put him to death by their own 
authority, lest they should incur the charge 
of tumult and sedition ; for Judea being at 
this time a Roman province, death could 
not regularly be inflicted without the per- 
mission at least of the Roman governor ; and 
they were desirous of putting the face of 
public justice upon the whole of the trans- 
action. Cool and crafty in their malice, 
thej present him before Pilate; and, urging 
the complicated charge of blasphemy and 
sedition, insist upon his death. Pilate well 
understood that both these accusations were 
groundless : But he was very unpopular in 
his province, which he is said to have ruled 
with a rod of iron. He was given to under- 
stand, that if he stood forth as the friend of 
Jesus, he would himself incur the accusation 
of traitorous designs. He took the alarm at 
this. He saw that complaints might be 
carried to Rome : He well knew the jealous 
temper of the Emperor Tiberius, ever ready 
to listen to complaints against his provincial 
governors — cruel and implacable in his 
resentments : He thought the present oppor- 
tunity was npt to be missed of doing the 
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Jews a pleasure, by throwing away llie life, 
as he conceived, of an inconsiderable friend- 
less man, who, when once he was gone^ 
would never be inquired after. And from 
these motives of selfish cunning and guilty 
fear, Pilate, against the remonstrances of 
his conscience and the warnings of Heaven^ 
consented to our Saviour's death. 

The execution of the Roman governor's 
sentence fell in course upon the Roman 
soldiers; and this insured that particular 
kind of death which our Lord had himself 
predicted : For crucifixion was not the 
punishment which the Jewish law appointed 
for the crimes where^vith Jesus was charged ; 
but it was one which the Romans inflicted 
upon offenders of the meanest condition, or 
those who had been guilty of the most atro- 
cious and flagitious crimes. The living 
body of the sufferer was fastened to two 
cross pieces of wood, by nails driven through 
the hands and feet ; the feet being nailed to 
the upright post, and the hands to the twd 
extremities of the transversa beam, la this 
situation, the miseraWe objects of this bar- 
barous punishment were left to consume in 
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lingering and dreadful torments : For 'as 
none of the parts essential to life were imme- 
diate! j injured, none of the vital actions 
immediately impeded, and none of the 
larger blood-vessels set open, the death was 
necessarily slow; and the multitude of nerves 
that terminate in the hands and feet giving 
those parts the nicest sensibility, rendered 
the sufferkigs exquisite. 

Such was the death to which the unre« 
lenting malice of his enemies consigned 
the meek and holy Jesus. I must not 
farther pursue the detail of those minute 
occurrences, in which, though brought 
about by natural and common causes, the 
ancient prophecies concerning the circum* 
stances of our Saviour's passion were 
remarkably fulfilled. It was not till every 
tittle was fulfilled, that the patient Son of 
God, as if then and not before at liberty 
to depart, Miid — ** It is finished !'' bowed 
his anointed head, and rendered up the 
ghost. Wonderful catastrophe ! replete 
with mysteries ; among which the harmony 
of divine providence and human liberty is 
opt the least. Mechanical causes, governed 
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by a single intellect, could not with more 
certainty have wrought the predetermined 
effect : Independent beings could not have 
pursued with greater liberty than the per- 
sons concerned in this horrid transaction 
each his separate design. " It is Jinished T 
Holy victim! thy sufferings are finished ! 
All is finished that wicked men were won- 
derfully destined to contribute towards the 
general deliverance ! What remains, infinite 
power and infinite mercy shall accomplish. 
The disciples (those few of them who had 
the courage to be present at this dismal 
scene) hang their heads in sorrowful 
despondency, and seem to have abandoned 
the hope that this was He who should 
redeem Israel. But Israel is redeemed : 
' The high sacrifice, appointed before the 
foundation of the world, typified in all the 
sacrifices of the law, is now slain, and is 
accepted : That Jesus who according to 
his own prediction hath expired on the 
cross, shall, according to his own pre- 
diction, be raised again on the third day : 
He is raised,— he is entered into glory,- — 
he is silten down for ever at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high : There he pleads 
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the merit of his blood in behalf of those 
crying sins that caused it to be shed. Nor 
does he plead in vain : The final judgment 
is committed to him ; and the greatest of 
sinners that will but forsake their evil ways 
have no reason to fear the severity of a 
judge who hath himself been touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. On the other 
hand, let not any deceive themselves with 
a vain reliance on his merits, who after all 
that the Son of God hath done and suffered 
for them remain impenitent. The sacrifice 
of the cross was no less a display of the 
just severity than of the tender mercy of 
God. The authority of his government 
. must be maintained. This rendered inter- 
cession and atonement necessary for the 
pardon of sin in the first instance, — the 
most meritorious intercession, the highest 
atonement. For those " who despise so 
great salvation,^' who cannot be reclaimed 
by the promises and threatenings of the 
gospel — by the warnings of God's wrath 
—•by the assurances of mercy — by the 
contemplation of their Saviour's love, — 
for those who cannot be reclaimed by these 
powerful motives from obstinate courses of 
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iril/lil vice, there assuredly " remains no 
more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful 
looking-for of fiery indignation,'' which at 
the last day shall burn with inextinguish- 
able rage against these incorrigible adver- 
saries of God and goodness. — Grant, O 
Lord ! that all we who are this day 
assembled before thee, lamenting our sins 
and imploring thy mercy, may be per- 
mitted, through the intercession of thy Son, 
to escape the everlasting horrors of that 
second death 1 
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1 Peter, iii. 18, 19, 20. 

Beifig put to death in the ftesh^ hut 

quickened by the Spirit ; hy which also he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison^ 
which sometime zvere disobedienty when once 
the long-siiffering of God waited in the days 
of Noah. 

In the first rudiments of our Christian 
faith, comprised in the apostles^ creed, 
which we are made to get by heart in our 
earliest infancy, we are taught to believe 
that ^^ our Lord Jesus Christ descended 
into bell ;' and this belief is solemnly 
professed by every member of the con- 
gregation, when that creed is repeated in 
the daily service of the church: And it 
seemed of so much importance that it shpuld 
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be distinctly acknowledged by the church 
of England, when we separated from the 
Roman communion, that our reformers 
thought proper to make k by itself the 
subject of one of the articles of religion. 
They were aware that upon the fact of our 
Lord's descent into hell the church of 
Rome pretended to build her doclrine of 
purgatory ; which they justly esteemed one 
of her worst corruptions : But, apprehensive 
Ihdt ihei 2eal of reformation might in this, 
99 in some other instances, carry men too 
fyx^ imd mduce them to reject a most im* 
pprtajcit truth, on which, a dangerous error 
ii»d been oiic6 ingrafted^ -~ to prevent this 
intemperance of reform, they assert, in 
the third article of the Thirty-nine, " That 
a&/€hd$)) died for us and was buried, M 
it is to be believed that he went down int6 
Hall/' The terms in "(^hich they state the 
propiositioti imply that Christ's going down 
into beU is a matter of no less importance 
to be believed than that he died upon the 
cross for men, -^ is no less a plain matter 
Qi fact in the history of our Lord's life 
and death thaii th0 burial of his deadf 
htdy* It should seepH that what is thof 
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laught among the first things which chili 
dren learn should be among the plainest^ 
-— that what is thus laid down as a matter 
of the same necessity to be believed as^ oxa 
Lord's passion and atonement should be 
among the least disputed, — that what 
every Christian is required to acknowledge 
as his own belief, in the daily assemblies 
of the faithful, should little need eitbei 
explanation or proof to any that have beeii 
mstrdcted in the very first principles only 
of the doctrine of Christ, But so it is^ 
that what the sagacity of our reformeiii 
foresaw, the precaution which they usdC| 
has not prevented. The truth itself h«| 
been brought into discredit by the erroW 
with which it has been adulterated; and 
such has been the industry of mod^m 
refinement, and unfortunately so great hafil 
been its success, that doubts have been 
taised about the sense of this plain * article 
of our creed by some,*' and by others aboitt 
(he truth and authenticity of it. It will 
therefore be no unprofitable undertaking*, 
to show that the assertion in the apostles* 
creed, that " our Lord descended into 
hdV is to be taken as a-plaiii matte* oi 
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fact, in the literal meaning of the words, — 
to show what proof of this fact we have in 
holy writ, — and, lastly, to show the great 
use and importance of the fact as a point of 
Christian doctrine* 

First, then, for the sense of the proposi- 
lion, " He descended into hell/' If we 
consider the words as they stand in the 
Creed itself, and in connexion with 
what immediately precedes and follows 
them, they appear evidently to contain a 
declaration of something which our Lord 
performed, — some going of our Lord to a 
place called " hell,'* in the interval of 
time between the burial of his dead body 
and his rising to life again on the third day 
ftfter that interment : For thus speaks the 
Creed of Jesus Christ: " — was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried; he descended into 
hell ; the third day he rose again from the 
dead/' It is evident that the descending' 
into hell is spoken of as an action of our 
Lord ; but as an aption performed by him 
after he was dead and buried, and before 
he rose again. In the body> our dead 
Lord, more than any other dead man„ 
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Could perform no action ; for the very no- 
tion of death is, that all sensation and 
activity and power of motion of the body is 
in that state of the man extinguished. This, 
therefore, was an act of that part of the 
man which continues active after death,— 
that is, of the soul separated by death 
from the body, — as the interment must be 
understood of the body apart from the 
^oul. The dead body could no more gQ 
into hell than the living soul could be laid 
in the grave. Considering the words, there- 
fore, as they stand in the Creed as the 
church now receives^ it, they seem as little 
capable of any variety of meaning, and 
almost as little to require explanation, as 
the word " buried.'' That word describes 
not more plainly, to the apprehensions of 
ali men, what was done with the inanimate 
body of our crucified Lord, than these 
words declare what was done by his rational 
soul in its intermediate state. The only ques- 
tion that can possibly arise to a plain man's 
understanding is, where or what the plac^ 
may be which is here called " hell,'' to 
which it is said ouf Lord in the state of 
death descended. 
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. It is evident that this must be some place 
below the surface of the earth; for it is 
9aid that he '* descended/' — that is, he 
went down to it. Our liord's death took 
place upon the surface of the earth, where 
the human race inhabit; that, thereforie, 
aod none higher, is the place from which 
he descended : Of consequence, the place 
to which he went by descent was below it; 
and it is with relation to these parts below 
the surface that his rising to life on the 
third day must be understood. This was 
only a return from the nether regions to 
the realms of life and day, from which he 
had descended, — not his ascensicm into 
heaven ; which was a subsequent eventf 
and makes a distinct article in the Creed.* 

But although the hell to which our Lord 
descended was indeed below, as the word 
^* descent" impUes, it is by no means to 
be understood of the place of torment. 
This is a point which requires elucidation, 
to prevent a mistake into which the un- 
learned might easily fdl. The word " heir' 
k so often applied, in common speech, and 
in the Enghsh translation of the New Testa-* 



ment, to the place of torment, that tht 
genuine meaning of the word (in wbicby 
however, it is U9ed in many passages of 
the English Bible,) is almost forgotten ; and 
the common people never hear of hell but 
their thoughts^ are carried to that dismal 
place ^^ where the fallen angels are kept 
in everlasting chains under darkness - unto 
the judgment of the great day/^ But the 
wordy in its natural import, signifies only 
that invisible place which is the appointed 
habitation of departed souls in the interval 
between death and the general resurrection* 
That such a place must be, is indisputable; 
for when man dieth, his soul dieth not, 
but returneth unto him that gave it, to be 
disposed of at his will and pleasure, tpt 
which i^ clearly implied in that admonition 
of our -Saviour " Fear not them which kill 
the body, but cannot kill the soul.^ Bi)t 
the soul, ei^isting after death, and separated 
from the body, though of a nature imma- 
terial, must be in some place: For how- 
ever metaphysicians may talk of place as 
jone of the adjuncts of body (as if nothing 
but gross sensible body could be limited to 
a place), to exist without relation to place 
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(eemii to be one of the incommtmicablc^ 
perfections of the Divine Being ; and it is 
hardly to be conceived that any created 
spirit, of however high an order, can be 
without locahty, or without such deter- 
mination of its existence at any given 
time to some certain place, that it shall be 
true to say of it " Here it is, and not else- 
where/' That such at least is the condi- 
tion of the human soul, were it seasonable 
to go into so abstruse a disquisition, might 
be proved, I think, indisputably, from 
holy writ. Assuming, therefore, that every 
departed soul has its place of residence, it 
would be reateonable to suppose, if revela- 
tion were silent on the subject^ that a com*- 
mon mansion is provided for them all, their 
• nature being similar; since we see through- 
out all nature creatures of the saAie sort 
placed together in the same element. But 
nevelation is not silent : The sacred writers 
of the Old Testament speak of such a com- 
mon mansion -in the inner parts of the 
earth ; and we find the same opinion so 
general among the heathen writers of anti- 
quity, that it is more probable that it had 
its rise in the earliest patriarchal revelatiom 
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than in the imaginations of man or in poetical 
fiction. The notion is confirmed by the 
language of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment; with this additional circumstance, 
that they divide this central mansion of the 
dead into two distinct regions, for the 
separate lodging of the souls of the right- 
eous and the reprobate. In this, too, they 
have the concurrence of the earliest heathen 
poets; who placed the good and the bad in 
separate divisions of the central region. 
The name which the Hebrew writers gave 
to this mansion of departed souls (without 
regard to any such division) expresses only 
that it is a place unknown,' about which 
all are curious and inquisitive. The writers 
of the New Testament adopted the name 
which the earliest Greek writers had given 
it, which describes it by the single pro- 
perty of invisibility. But for the place of 
torment by itself, they had quite another 
appellation. The English word " hell,'' in 
its primary and natural meaning, signifies 
nothing more than " the unseen and covered 
place;'' and is properly used, both in the 
Old and the New Testament^ to render the 
Hebrew word in the one, and the Greek 



word in the other, which denote the invisible 
mansion of disembodied souls, without any 
reference to suffering. But being used also 
in the translaliou of the New Testament 
for that other word which properly denotes 
the place of torment, the good sense of the 
word, if we may so call it, is unfortunately 
forgotten ; and the common people know 
of no other hell but that of the burning 
lake. 

This certainly was not the hell to which 
the soul of Christ descended: He descended 
to hell properly so called, — to the invisible 
mansion of departed spirits ; and to that 
part of it where the souls pf the faithful, 
when they are delivered from the burden 
of the flesh, are in joy and felicity. 

That he should go to this place, was a 
necessary branch of the general scheme and 
project of redemption, which required that 
the Divine Word should take our nature 
upon him, and fulfil the entire condition of 
humanity in every period and stage of 
man's existence, from the commencement 
of life, in the mother's womb, to the ex- 
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Udctioii and the renovation of it. The same 
If ondetfiil scheme of humiliation which re- 
quired that the Son should be conceived, 
and bom, and put to death, made it equally 
necessary that his soul, in its intermediate 
state, should be gathered to the souls of the 
departed saints. 

That the invisible place of their residence 
is the hell to which our Lord descended^ is 
evident from the terms of his own promise 
to the repentant thief upon the cross ; 
" Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shall 
thou be with me in paradise.'^ Paradise 
was certainly some place where our Lord 
was to be on the very day on which he 
suffered, and where the companion of his 
sufferings was to be with him. It was not 
heaven ; for to heaven our Lord after hi? 
(leath ascended not till after his resurrec* 
tion, as appears from his own words to 
Mary Magdalen. He was not therefore in 
heaven on the day of the crucifixion ; and 
whrae he was not the thief could not be with 
him. It was no place of torment ; for to 
any such place the name of paradise never 
was applied. It could be no other than 
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that region of repose and rest where the 
souls of the righteous abide in joyful hope 
of the consummation of their bliss. And 
upon this single text we might safely rest 
the proof of this article of our creed in the 
sense in which we explain it, -^ a sense so 
plain and prominent, in the bare words, to 
every one who is not misled by the popular 
misapplication of the word " hell,'' that it 
never would have been set aside to make 
room for expositions of more refinement, 
much less would the authenticity of the ar- 
ticle ever even have been questioned, but 
for the countenance which it was supposed 
to give to the doctrine of purgatory as taught 
in the church of Rome ; with which, how- 
ever, it has not even a remote connexion. 
Time will not permit me to enter into a par- 
ticular examination of the different inter- 
pretations of this article which have been 
attempted by those who have not gone the 
length of proposing to expunge it from the 
Creed, because they were well aware, that 
although it is not to be found in any copy 
of the Creed now extant of an earlier date 
than the latter end of the fourth century, 
yet that Christ, in some sense or other, de? 



scetuied into hell, was the unanimous belief 
of the Christian church from the earliest 
ages. I will offer only this general observ- 
ation, — that the interpretation which I 
have given is the only literal interpretation 
which the words will bear, unless we would 
admit the extravagant assertion, as to me it 
seems, of the venerable Calvin, that our 
blessed Lord actually went down to the 
place of torment, and there sustained (hor^ 
rible to think or mention!) the pains of a 
reprobate soul in punishment ; — a notion 
evidently confuted by our Lord's own de- 
scription of the place where the companion 
of his sufferings on the cross was to be with 
him on the very day of the crucifixion. 
This sense being thus confuted, I say that 
the personal descent of our Lord to that re- 
gion where the souls of the righteous rest in 
hope is the only literal interpretation which 
the words of the article will bear ; and that 
any figurative interpretation of the words of 
a creed or formulary of faith are inadmis« 
sible : Por, in such a composition, intended 
to convey the knowledge of the most im- 
portant truths to the most ordinary under- 
standing, the ornamental figures of rhetoric 
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or poetry would be no less out of place than 
in the opinion of a judge upon a question of 
law, or in a mathematical demonstration : 
They could have no other efFeot than to in- 
troduce doubt, where every thing ought to 
be precise and unequivocal. Without cn^ 
tering, therefore, into a particular confuta- 
tion of the figurative interpretations that 
have been offered of this article of the 
Creed, I shall proceed at once to sho# 
what proof we find in Scripture of the fact 
averred, according to the literal meaning 
of the words, that *^ Christ descended into^ 
hell." 

. This proof rests, I think, principally 
upon three texts of Scripture, in addition 
to that which I have already mentioned as 
affording by itself ample confirniation of the 
truth of the proposition, — namely, our 
Lord's promise to the penitent thief upon 
the cross. But there are three other texts 
which conspire with this to put the matteif 
out of doubt. The first is that text of the 
psalmist which was alleged by St. Peter, iti 
his first sermon on the day of Pentecosti'as 
a prophecy concerning Christ, verified- irf 
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his resurrection from the dead : " ThoU 
wilt not leave my soul in heJJ, neither wilt 
thou suffer thy Holy One to see corruption/' 
The apostle having recited these words of 
the psalmist, says they were not spoken by 
David of himself; but that David being a 
prophet, spake of the resurrection of Christ, 
•i— that his soul was not left in hell, neither 
did his flesh see corruption. From this text, 
if there yere no other, the article, in the 
sense in which we have explained it, is 
clearly and infallibly deduced : For if the 
soul of Christ were not left in hell at his re- 
surreclion, then it was in hell before his re- 
surrection: But it was not there either 
before his. death or after his resurrection ; 
for that never was imagined : Therefore it 
descended into hell after his death, and be- 
fore his resurrection; for as his flesh, by 
virtue of the Divine pfoijiise, saw no cor- 
ruption, although it was in the grave the: 
place of corruption, where it remained un- 
til his resurrection, so his soul, which by 
virtue of the like promise was not left in 
hell, was in that hell where it was not /e/3f, 
tmtil the time came for its reunion to the 
body for the acconipKshment of thiS resurw 
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ration. Heuce it is so clearljr evinced that 
the soul of Christ was in the place called hell, 
•* that none but an infidel/^ saith St. Au- 
jpistine, " can deny it/' 

. Another text which carries us to the same 
conclusion is in the fourth chapter of St. 
Paul's epistle to the Ephesians, in the. 
apostle's reasoning upon a passage of the 
sixty-eighth psalm, which he applies as 
prophetic of the various gifts which Christ,* 
after his ascension, conferred upon the 
members of his church. The psalmist 
speaks to this effect, as he is cited by the 
apostle : " When he ascended up on high, 
he led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men.'* " Now, that he ascended,'' 
says the apostle, arguing upon the psalmist's 
words, " what is it but that he descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth ?" — 
intimating that the ascending up on high of 
which the psalmist speaks is to be under- 
stood in reference to a previous descent into 
the lowest regions as its opposi{;e. 

Some, however, have imagined, that the 
descent into hell is not to be deduced from 



this text with the same certainty as from the 
former. They imagine something of am* 
biguity in the phrase of ^ the lower parts 
of the earth/^ Rightly referring the as* 
cending \\p on high to our Lord's ascension 
into heaven, they think that " the lower 
parts of the earth^' may signify the earth 
generally, as lower than the heavens, and 
even nothing lower than the very surface of 
it. And it must be confessed that our Loi:d 
speaks of himself, before his death, while 
he was living upon the surface of the earth, 
as having come down to it from heaven. 
Nevertheless, " the lower parts of the earth,*' 
in the Greek language, in which the apostle 
writes, is a periphrasis for " heir in the 
proper sense of that word, as the invisible 
mansion of departed spirits. The phrase is 
so perfectly equivalent to the word " hell,*' 
that we find it used instead of that word in 
some of the Greek copies of the Creed, in 
this very article, where the mention of our 
Lord's coming down from heaven to dwell 
npon the earth would be quite out of place, 
after the mention of the several events of his 
birth, crucifixion, death, and burial, in their 
natural order and succession. But, indeed, 
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this phrase of '^ the lower parts of the earth" 
is in the Greek language so much a name 
for the central parts of the globe, as dis* 
tinguished from the surface or the outside 
on which we live, that had the apostle in- 
tended by this phrase to denote the inhabited 
surface of the earthy as lower than the 
heavens, we may confidently say his Greek 
converts at Ephesus would not easily have 
guessed his meaning. This text, therefore, 
when the Greek words are taken in the only 
sense in which any writer in that language 
would have used or . any one who spoke 
the language would have understood them, 
expressly affirms a descent of Christ's spirit 
into hell. 

A third scripture which goes to the proof 
of the same fact is that very remarkable 
passage in the third chapter of St. Peter's 
first epistle which I have chosen for my 
text. I might mention, as a fourth, an- 
other passage in the following chapter of 
the same ^pistle, which alludes to the same 
event,— but not, I think, with equal cer- 
tainty ; for the sense of that following 
passage is iodeed dependent upon this> 
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insomuch that any figurative interpretation 
which would invalidate the argument we 
shall deduce from this first passage would 
in equal degree affect the second ; and no 
pro#f can be drawn from that of Christ's 
descent into helJ, if none can be previously 
found in the words of roy text. 

But in them, taken in their most literal 
and obyious meaning, we find not only a 
distinct assertion of the fact that " Christ 
descended into heir' in his disembodied 
spirit, — but, moreover, a declaration of 
the business upon which he went thither, 
or in which at le^st his soul was employed 
while it was there. " Being put to deatli 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit ; 
by which also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison, which sometime were 
disobedient.'' The interpretation of this 
whole passage turns upon the expression 
" spirits in prison ;" the sense of which I 
shall first therefore endeavour to ascertain, 
as the key to the meaning of the whole. 
It is hardly necessary to mentio^, that 
*> spirits^' here can signify no other spirits 
than . the souls of men ; for we read not of 
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any preaching of Chritit to any other race 
of beings than mankind. The apostle'^ 
assertion therefore is this^-— that Chrisl 
went and preached to souls of men in 
prison. The invisible mansion of departed 
spirits^ though certainly hot a place of 
penal confinement to the good, is never- 
theless in some respects a prison. It is a. 
i>lace of seclusion from the external world 
*i-'a place of unfinished happines?^ con- 
sisting in rest, security, and hope, more 
than enjoytiient. It is a place which the 
iouls of men never would have entered had 
not sin introduced death, and from which 
there is no exit by any natural means for 
those who once have entered. The de- 
liverance of the saints from it is to be 
effected by our Lord's power. It is de- 
scribed in the old Latin language as h 
place enclosed within an iniipassable fence ; 
and in the poetical parts of Scripture it is 
represented as secured by gates of brass, 
which our Lord is to batter down,*«-and 
barricadoed with huge massive iron barsj^ 
which he is to cut in sunder. As a place of 
confinement, therefore, though not of punish- 
ment) it may well be called a prison. Th* 
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briginal word, however, lo this text of the 
af>ostle, ioi ports not of nece^ity so much as 
liiis, but merely a place x)f safe keeping; for 
so this passa^ mighi foe renderied with grint 
£tLSLCtne6s : ^^ He went and pr^eacfaLed to 
it&e spirits ip safe keeping/' And the* aa- 
i^kible mansion of departed souls is to tlie 
ri^teous a place of s^fe keeping, where 
tkey ar^e preserved under the shadow of 
Ood's right hand, as their condition som^r 
times is descrili^ed in Scripture, till the 
season shaH arrive for their advancement 
to their future glory ; as the souls of the 
wicked, on the other hand, are reserved, 
in the ather division of the sam^e place, 
unto the jiidgment of the great day. Now, 
if Clmst w.ent and preached to souls .of 
men thus in prison or in safe keepijig, 
surely he weM to the prison of those souls, 
pr to ihe pl^ce of theif custody ; and wjbiat 
place that should be but the hell of Jthe 
ApostJes^ Creed,, to which onr Lord xjler 
seended, I have not yet met with the critic 
diat icould explain, fio clearly dpes this 
text a^rm the fact of Chn^'s de^c^ 
(Qto held. 
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But this is not all : It agrees with the 
Apostles' Creed in the time of this event, 
that it was in the interval between our 
Lord's death and resurrection ; for the 
Apostle affirms, that it was in his spirit, 
f. el in his disembodied soul, that Christ 
went and preached to those souls in safe 
custody : " Being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit/' ^' Quickened 
by the Spirit/' — The Spirit, in these Eng- 
lish words, seems to be put, not for the 
soul of Christ, but for the Divine Spirit ; 
and the sense seems to be, that Christ, 
after he was put to death, was raised to life 
again by the Holy Spirit. But this, though 
it be the sense of the English translation, 
and a true proposition, is certainly not the 
sense of the apostle's words. It is of great 
importance to remark, though it may seem 
a grammatical nicety, that the prepositions, 
in either branch of this clause, have been 
supplied by the translators, and are not in 
the original. The words " flesh" and 
** spirit," in the original, stand, without 
any preposition, in that case which, in the 
Greek language, without any preposition, 
is the case either of the cause or instrument 
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by which — of the time when — of the 
place where — of the part in which— -of 
the manner how — or of the respect in 
which, according to the exigence of the 
ccmtext: And, to any oile who will con- 
sider the original with critical accuracy, it 
will be obvious, from the perfect antithesis 
of these two clauses concerning flesh and 
spirit, that if the word " spirit"' denote 
the active cause by which Christ was 
restored to life, which must be supposed 
by them who understand the word of the 
Holy Ghost, the word " flesh '" must 
equally denote the active cause by which 
he was put to death ; which therefore must 
have be(3n the flesh of his own body ; — an 
interpretation too manifestly absurd to 
be admitted. But if the word " flesh'* 
denote, as it most evidently does, the part 
in which death took effect upon him, 
" spirit" must denote the part in which 
life was preserved in him, i.e. his own 
soul ; and the word " quickened" is often 
applied to signify, not the resuscitation of 
life extinguished, but the preservation and 
continuance of life subsisting. The exact 
rendering therefore of the apostle's words 
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would be — **. Being put to death in the 
flesh, but quick in the spirit/' i. e. surviving 
in his soul the stroke of death which his 
body had sustained ; ** by which/^ or 
rather " in which/^ that is, in which 
surviving soul, " he went and preaclied 
to the souls of men in prison or in saffe 
keeping/^ 

It is not to be wondered that diis text 
should have been long considered in the 
church as one of the principal foundations of 
the catholic belief of Christ's descent into 
iidl: It is rather to be wondered that so 
clear a proof should ever have been aban- 
doned. In the Article of Religion agreed 
upon in convocation in the year 1552, the 
6th of Edward the Sixth, and published 
by the King's authority the year following, 
the third article is in these words: " As 
Christ died and was buried for us, so also 
it is to be believed that he went down into 
hell : For the body lay m the sepulchre ttotil 
the resurreotton ; but his ghost departing 
from hiaa, was with the ghosts that were in 
prison, or in hdl ; as the place of St. Peter 
doth testify/' But in-^the <9hort mterval of 
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ten years, betireen this convocation in the 
reign of Edward and the tetting forth cf 
the Thirty-nine Articles in their present 
£mn, in the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, a 
ckinge seems to have taken p\'dce in the 
©pinions of the divines of our church with 
respect to this tcKt of St. Peter : For in the 
Articles, as tfeey were then drawn, and we 
now have tiaem, Christ's descent into hell is 
sJill asserted ; but the proof of it from the 
tex* of St. Peter is withdrawn, — as if the 
iiteral sense of the text which affords the 
proof had fallen under suspicion, and some 
other eKposition of it had been adopted, 
change of opinion, I fear, is to -be 
ibed to an undue reliance of the divines 
of that time on the authority of St. Austin ; 
for St. Austin was, I think, the first who 
doubted of the literal sense of this passage 
of St. Peter. He perplexes hinyself with 
Sonne qiaestions, which ^^eenied to him to 
arise out of it, of too great subtil ty perhaps 
to be solved by man ; and then he had 
veeourse to the usual but dangerous expe- 
dient of abandoning the plain meaning of 
the passage, for some loose figurative inter- 
pretation, which presents a proposition of 
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no sort of difficulty to the understanding of 
the critic, becaiise in truth it is a proposition 
of his own making. I mean not to depre- 
ciate the character of St. Austin. He was 
indeed, in his day, a burning and a shining 
light ; and he has been ever since, by his 
writings, one of the brightest luminaries of 
the Latin church; — a man of warm 
unaflFected piety, of the greatest natural 
talents and the highest attainments, exer- 
cised in the assiduous study of the Ho]y 
Scriptures, replete with sacred learning, 
and withal deeply versed in that Pagan 
lore, in which, however it may have been 
of late shamefully calumniated, the soundest 
divines have always been great proficients. 
In polite literature he was the rival — in 
science and philosophy the superior, by 
many degrees, of his great .contemporary 
St. Jerome. But it was a culpable defe- 
rence to the authority even of so great and 
good a man, if his doubts were in any case 
turned into objections, and the interpret- 
ation of Scripture adjusted to opinions 
which he himself propounds with doubt 
and hesitation. Those in later times who 
have improved upon St. Auslin's hint of 
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figurating this passage have succeeded no 
better than they who have made the like 
attempt upon the article of our Lord's 
descent in the Creed. They tell us, that 
by the souls in prison are to be understood 
the Gentile world in bondage and captivity 
to sin and Satan, and held in the chains of 
their own lusts; and, for confirmation of 
this, they refer to those passages of the 
prophet Isaiah in which it is predicted- of 
Christ that he is to bring the prisoners out 
of prison, and them that sit in darkness out 
of the prison-house, — ^that he is to say 
to the prisoners "Go forth,'' — that he is 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to those that are 
bound. 

Now, we deny not that the state of the 
unregenerate carnal man is indeed repre- 
sented in Scripture under the images of 
captivity and bondage, and his sinful lusts 
under the images of chains and fetters; 
but, with respect to the alleged passages 
from the prophet Isaiah, — in the last of 
them most indubitably, and I believe in 
all, but in the last without doubt, the 
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prison is no other than that self-same place 
which is the prison or place of safe keeping 
in this text of St. Peter, according to our 
notion of it. The enlargement of the saints 
from the confinement of that place is the 
liberation predicted. Their souls in that 
place are the captives to whom the Re- 
deemer, at the season of his final triumph 
over death and hell, shall sav *' Go forth.'^ 
These texts of the prophet, therefore, rather 
afford a confirmation of the literal accept- 
ation of the apostle's words, than of those 
jejune figurative interpretations *which mo- 
dern criticism, scared at the bugbear of 
purgatory, would substitute for the plain 
and obvious sense. 

It cannot however be dissembled, that 
difficulties arise out of die particular cha- 
racter of the souls in custody ; to wl^ch I 
filiaM give such consideration as the titifie 
will permit. 

The souls in custody, to whom our 
Saviour went in his disembodied soul and 
preached, were those ^* which sometime 
were disobedient.^ The expression *^ some-* 
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iime were/\ or " one while l^ad been dis- 
obedient/^ implies that they wfere recovered, 
however, from that disobedience, and, 
before their death, had been brought to 
repentance and faith in the Redeemer to 
come. To such souls he went and preached. 
But what did he preach to departed souls, 
and what could be the end of his preach- 
ing? Certainly he preached neither repent- 
ance nor faith; for the preaching of either 
comes loo late to the departed soul. These 
souls had beheved and repented, or they 
had not been ir^ that part of the nether 
regions which the soul of the Redeemer 
visited. Nor wais the end of his preaching 
any liberation of them from we know not 
what purgatorial pains, of which the Scrip- 
tures give not the slightest intimation. But 
if he went to proclaim to them (and to 
proclaim or publish is the true sense of the 
word " to preach'') the glad tidings, that 
he had actually offered the sacrifice of their 
redemption, arid was about to appear be-» 
fore the Father as their intercessor, in the 
merit of his own blood, this was a preach- 
ing fit to be addressed to departed souls, 
aod iroiild give new animation and as- 
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suraiicc lo their hope of the consummation 
in due season of their bliss ; and this, it 
may be presumed, was the end of his 
preaching. . But the great difficulty, in 
the description of the souls to whom this 
preaching for this purpose was addressed, 
is this, that they were souls of some of the 
antediluvian race. Not that it at all 
startles me to find antediluvian souls in 
safe keeping for final salvation : On the 
contrary, I should find it very difficult to 
beHeve (unless I were to read it somewhere 
in the Bible), that of the milliqps that 
perished in the general deluge, all died 
hardened in . impenitence and unbelief, 
insomuch that not one of that race could 
be an object of future mercy, beside the 
eight persons who were miraculously saved 
in the ark, for the purpose of repeopling 
the depopulated earth. Nothing in the 
general plan of God's dealings with man- 
kind, as revealed in Scripture, inakes it 
necessary to suppose, that, of the antedilu- 
vian race who might repent upon Noah's 
preaching, more would be saved from the 
temporal judgment than the purpose of a 
gradual repopulation of the world de- 
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niauded ; or to suppose, on the other hand, 
that all who perished in the flood are to 
perish everlastingly in the lake of fire. 
But the great difficulty, of which perhaps 
I may be unable to give any adequate 
solution, .is this, — For what reason should 
the proclamation of the finishing of the 
great work of redegiption be addressed 
exclusively to the souls of these antedilu- 
vian penitents ? — were not the souls of the 
penitents of later ages equally interested in 
the joyful tidings? To this I can only 
answer, that I think I have observed, in 
some parts of Scripture, an anxiety, if the 
expression may be allowed, of the sacred 
writers to convey distinct intimations that 
the antediluvian race is not uninterested in 
the redemption and the final retribution. 
It is for this purpose, as I conceive, that in 
the description of the general resurrection, 
in the visions of the Apocalypse, it is 
mentioned with a particular emphasis, that 
the " sea gave up the dead that were in 
it f which I cannot be content to under- 
stand of the few persons (few in comparison 
of the total of mankind) lost at different 
times by shipwreck, — a poor circumstance 
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to find a place in the midM of the magni^ 
ficcnt images which surround it ! — but of 
the myriads who perished in the general 
deluge, and found their tomb In the waters 
of that raging ocean. It may be conceived 
that the souls of those who died in that 
dreadful visitation might from- that circum- 
stance liave peculiar apprehensions of them^ 
selves as the marked victims, of Divine 
vengeance, and might peculiarly need, the 
consolation which the preaching of our 
Lord in the subterranean regions afforded 
to these prisoners of ho|>e. However that 
may be, thither, the apostle saySj he went 
and preached. Is any difficulty that may 
present itself to the human mind, upon the 
circumstances of that preaching, of sufficient 
weight to make the thing unfit to be believed 
upon the word of the apostle? — or are we 
justified, if, for such difficulties, we abandon 
the plain sense of the apostle's words, and 
impose upon them another meaning, not 
easily adapted .to the words, though more 
proportioned to the capacity d^ our undep« 
standing,*-*'especially when it is confirmed i 
by other scriptures that he went to that 
place? In that place be could iiotbut 
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find, the souls which are in it in safe keep- 
ing ; and, in some way or other, it cannot 
but be supposed that he would hold con- 
ference with them ; and a particular con- 
ference with one class might be the means 
aad certainly could be no obstruction to a 
generar communication with all. If the 
clear assertions of holy writ are to be dis- 
credited on account of difficulties which 
may seem to the. human mind to arise out 
of them, little will remain to be believed in 
revealed or even in what is called natural 
religion : We must immediately part with 
the doctrines of atonement— of gratuitous 
redemption — of justification by faith with- 
out the works of the law— of sanctificalion 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit; and 
we must part at once with the hope of the 
resurrection. "How are the dead raised 
up, and with what body do they come?'* 
are questions more easily asked than an- 
swered ; unless it may be an answer to refer 
the proposer of them to the promises of holy 
writ, and the power of God to make good 
those promises. 

Having now, I trust, shown that the 
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article of Christ's descent into hell is to be 
taken as a plain matter of fact, in the 
literal meaning of the words, — having 
exhibited the positive proof that we find of 
this fact in holy writ, — having asserted the 
literal meaning of my text, and displayed 
in its full force the convincing proof to be 
deduced from this passage in particular, — 
I shall now with great brevity demonstrate 
the great use and importance of the fact 
itself as a point of Christian doctrine. 

Its great use is this, — that it is a clear 
confutation of the dismal notion of death 
as a temporary extinction of the life of 
the whole man ; or, what is no less gloomy 
and discouraging, the notion of the sleep 
of the soul in the interval between death 
and the resurrection. Christ was made so 
truly man, that whatever took place in the 
human nature of Christ may be considered 
as a model and example of what must take 
place, in a certain due proportion and de- 
gree, in every man vmited to him. tiJhrist's 
soul survived the death of his body ; there* 
fore shall the soul of every believer survive 
the body's death: Christ's disembodied 
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soul descended into hell ; thither therefore 
shall the soul of every believer in Christ 
descend : In that place, the soul of Christ, 
in its separate state, possessed and exer- 
cised active powers; in the same place 
therefore shall the believer's soul possess 
and exercise activity: Christ's soul was not 
left in hell ; neither shall the souls of his 
servants there he left but for a season ; — 
tlie appointed time will come, when the 
Redeemer shall set open the doors of. their 
prison-house, and say to his redeemed 
« Go forth r 
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SERMON XXL 



Mark, ii. 27. 

jRie Sabbath was made for many and not man 

for the Sabbath. 

The two opposite characters of the hypo- 
crite and the profane are in no part of 
lhe» coftduct more conspicuously distin- 
guished, than by the opposite errors which 
they seem to adopt concerning the degree 
ef attention due Xo the positive institutions 
of rehgion, whether of human or Divine 
appointment. U nder the name of positive 
institutions, We comprehend all those im- 
positions and* restraints, which not being 
s^uggested to any man by his conscience, 
and having no necessary and natural con- 
nexion with the dictates of that internal 
monitor, seem to have no injportance but 
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what they may derive from the will of a su- 
perior who prescribes them. Of this sort, as 
£air as we at present understand it, was the 
restriction laid upon our first parents in 
paradise — the prohibition of the use of 
blood for food, after the deluge — • the rite 
of circumcision in Abraham's family — the 
whole of the Mosaic ritual — the sacraments 
of the Christian church — the institution of 
the Sabbath — and, besides these, all cere- 
monies of worship whatsoever of human 
appointment. All these things come under 
the notion of positive institutions; for al- 
though the expediency of things of the 
kind, in the several successive ages of the 
world, is sufficienlly apparent, yet the par- 
ticular merit of the special acts enjoined, 
for which they might be preferable to other 

• 

acts which might have been devised for the 
same purpose, is perhaps in none of the 

• 

instances alleged very easy to be discovered. 
That men should assemble at stated seasons 
for the public worship of God, all must 
perceive to be a duty who acknowledge that 
i creature endowed with the high faculties 
of reason and intelligence owes to his Maker 
public ej:pressions of homage and adoration: 
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But that the assembly should recur every 
sevetith rather than every sixth or every 
eighth day, no natural sanctity of the seventh 
more than of the sixth or eighth persuades. 
That Christians, in their public assemblies, 
should commemorate that death by which 
death was overcome, and the gate of ever- 
lasting life set open to the true believer, no 
one who pretends to a just sense of the 
benefit received and the sharpness of the 
pain endured will dare to question : But 
the particular sanctity of the rite in use 
proceeds solely from our Lord's appoint*^ 
ment. The same may be said of baptism. 
A rite by which new converts should be 
admitted into the church, and the children 
of Christian parents from their earliest in- 
fancy devoted to Christ's service in their 
riper age, is of evident propriety : But our 
Lord's solemn injunction of its constant use 
constitutes the particular sanctity of that 
which is employed. The like observations 
apptied with equal force, in ancient times, 
to the particulars of the Mosaic service— 
to the rite of circumcision- — to the prohi- 
bition of the use of blood — and to the 
abstinence from the fruit of a particukyr ' 
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tree, exacted of Adam in paradise, for no 
other pHirpose perhaps but as a test of his 
obedience; and they are still applicable 
with much greater force to all ceremonies of 
worship appointed in any national church 
by the authority of its rulers. The fact is, 
that all ceremonies are actions, which, by a 
solemn appropriation of them to particular 
occasions, are understood to denote *or are 
made use of to produce certain dispositions 
of the mind towards God : They acquire 
their meaning merely from the institution ; 
and the necessity of making a choice of 
some one out of a variety of acts which 
naturally might be equally significant and 
equally fit to be made subservient to the 
intended purpose, will always produce, 
even in the ordinances of Divine appoint- 
ment, an appearance at least of something 
arbitrary in the institution. Hence it will 
of necessity come to pass, that these ordi- 
nances will be very differenll j regarded by 
different men, according as the particular 
cast of each man^s temper and disposition — 
his natural turn to seriousness or gayety — 
his acquired habits of sincerity or dissimu- 
lation — render either the importance of the 
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general end, or what there may seem to be 
of arbitrary authority in the particular insti- 
tution, Xhe object most apt to seize upon 
his attention ; according as he is disposed 
to be scrupulous in his duty, or impatient 
of restraint — fair and open in his actions, 
or accustomed to seek his private ends in 
the fair show and semblance of a ready and 
exact submission to authority. With the 
hypocrite, therefore, the whole of the prac- 
tical part of religion will consist in an 
ostentatious rigour in the observance of it3 
positive precepts. With that thoiightless 
tribe which constitutes, it is to be feared, 
the far greater proportion of mankind,*— 
those who, without any settled principles of 
positive infidelity, and without any strong 
propensities to the excesses of debauchery, 
find, however, their whole occupation in 
the cares and what may seem the innocent 
amusements of the world, and defer the 
consideration of the future life till they find 
the present drawing to a close, -—with per- 
sons of this disposition, the duties of which 
I speak are for the most part totally ne- 
glected ; insomuch, that an afiected assiduity 
in the discharge of the positive precepts of 

XX 
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religion on the one harid, and the neglect of 
them on the other, may be considered as 
the discriminating symptoms of the two 
opposite vices of liypocrisy and profaneness: 
For the name of profaneness, you will 
observe, in strict propriety of speech belongs 
not only to the flagrant and avowed impiety 
of the atheist and libertine, but to the conduct 
of him who, without any thing notoriously 
reprehensible in his morals — any thing to 
make him shunned and disliked by his 
neighbours and acquaintances, lives^ how- 
ever, without any habitual fear of God and 
sense of religion upon his mind. 

The Mosaic law, as it was planned by 
unerring wisdom, was unquestionably admi- 
rably well contrived for the great purposes 
for which it was intended, — to maintain 
the knowledge of the true God among a 
particular people, and to cherish an opinion 
of the necessity of an expiatory sacrifice for 
involuntary offences, till the season should 
arrive for the general revelation. Nor is it 
to be supposed that it failed of the purpose 
for which it was so well contrived : The 
highest examples of consummate virtue and 



heroic piety which the ancient world knew 
were formed in that people, under the dis- 
cipline of their holy law. Nevertheless^ the 
great stress laid upon ceremonial observe 
ances had, notwithstanding the conlinual 
remonstrances of the prophets — not from 
any defect in the law itself, but from the 
corruption of human nature-— it had at 
least an ill effect upon the manners of the 
people. Notwithstanding the eminent in- 
stances of virtue and piety which from time 
to time arose among them — of virtue ai^d 
piety of which faith alone in the revelation 
which they enjoyed might be a sufficient 
foundation, — yet, if we look to the national 
character^ especially in the later ages of the 
Jewish state, we shall find that it was rank 
hypocrisy, such as justifies what is said of 
them by a learned writer, that they were at 
the same time the most religious and the 
most profligate people upon the earth,— 
the most religious in the hypocrite's religion 
— the most regardless of what their own 
law taught them to be more than all whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 

Strange as the assertion may seem, this 
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depravity of the Jewish people, the efiect 
as has been observed of an abuse of their 
divine law, was 'favourable (so active is the 
merciful providence of God to bring good 
out of evil), — this ill effect of the abuse of 
the divine law was favourable to that great 
end to which the law tended, the intro* 
duction of an universal revelation * for the 
general reformation of the manners of man-* 
kind . It was favourable to this end, because 
it was favourable to btr Saviour's method 
of instruction. Our Saviour's method of 
instruction was not by delivering a system 
of morality in which' tlie formal nature of 
the moral good shobW be traced to the 
original idea of the se^mlt/iBttid the fair-^ 
the foundations of our duty discovered in 
the natural relations of things, and the 
importance of every particular duty demon- 
strated by its connexion with the general 
happiness. This was not his method of 
instruction, because he well knew how long 
it had been followed with little effect; for 
abstruse spleculations, whatever they may 
have at the bottom <of solidity and truth, 
suit not the capacities of the many, and 
influence the hearts of wone- The method 
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of instruction which he chose was to throw 
out general maxims respecting the different 
branches of human duty, as often as, in the 
course of an unreserved intercourse with 
persons of all ranks, characters, and condi* 
tions, he found occasion either to reprove 
the errors and enormities which fell under 
his observation, or to vindicate his own 
conduct and that of his disciples when either 
was unjustly arraigned by the hypocrites 
of the times. .Had the manners of his con- 
temporaries been less reprehensible, or their 
hyjx)crisy less rigid and censorious, the 
occasions of instruction by reproof and 
apology would have less frequently occur- 
red. It was an accusation of his disciples 
as profaners of the Sabbath, when they took 
the liberty to satisfy their hunger with the 
ripe ears of standing corn which they plucked 
as they chanced to cross a corn-field on 
the Sabbath-day, which drew from him that 
admirable maxim which I have chosen for 
my text ; — a maxim which, rightly under- 
stood, may be applied to all the positive 
precepts of religion no less than to the 
Sabbath, and clearly settles the degree of 
attention that is due to them; insomuch. 
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that whoever will keep this maxhn in its 
right sense constantly in view, will with 
certainty avoid the two extremes of an unne<^ 
cessary rigour in the observance of these 
secondary duties on the one hand, and a 
profane neglect of them on the otherr 

After all that can be said, and said wifth 
truth, about the immutable distinctions of 
right and wrong, and the eternal fitness of 
things, it should seem that the will of God 
is the true foundation of moral obligation ; 
for I cannot understand that any man's 
bare perception of the natural seemliness 
of one action and unseemliness of another 
should bring him under an obligation upon 
all occasions to do the one and to avoid the 
other, at the hazard of his. life, to the de- 
triment of his fortune, or even to the 
diminution of his own ease, which suffers 
diminution more or less in every instance 
in which he lays a constraint upon his own 
inclination. 1 say I cannot understand 
how the bare perception of good in actions 
of one sort, or of evil in actions of another, 
should create such an obligation, that a 
man, if he were not accountable to a supo;: 
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rior for the conduct of his life, should yet 
be criminal, if, in view of his own happi- 
ness or ease, he should sometimes think 
proper to omit the action which he ad- 
mires, or to do that which he disapproves. 
No such obligation therefore arising from 
the mere intuitive perception of the differ- 
ences of right and wrong, it follows that 
notwithstanding the reality of those differ- 
ences, and the incorii mutable nature of the 
two things, still the obligation upon man 
to act in conformity to these . perceptions 
arises from the will of God, who enjoins a 
conformity of our conduct to these natural 
apprehensions of our minds, and binds the 
obligation by assurances that what we lose 
of present gratification shall be amply com- 
pensated in a future retribution, and by 
threatening the disobedient with heavier 
ills.than the restraints of self-denial or the 
loss of life. But if this be the case, that 
the will of God is the sole foundation of 
man's duty, it should seem that the distinc- 
tion which is usually made between the 
great natural duties of justice and sobriety*- 
allf in short, that are included in th^ 
gi^neral topics of the love of God stud p)f^o» 
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— it should seem that the distinction be- 
tween these and the positive precepts of 
religion is imaginary, so far at least as the 
distinction regards positive precepts of 
Divine appointment; it should seem that 
all duties, natural and positive, are, upon 
this principle, of the same value and im-' 
portance,. — that, by consequence, all crimes 
are equal, and that a wilful unnecessary 
absence from the assemblies of the Seventh 
day, or from the Lord's table, is a crime 
of no less guilt than theft or murder. 

The highest authority hath decided other- 
wise, and hath established the distinction. 
Our Lord told his disciples, that " unless 
their righteousness should exceed ihe righte- 
pusness of the Scribes and Pharisees, they 
should in nowise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,^' — that is, unless it should be a 
righteousness of a higher kind ; for, in the 
sort of righteousness which, they practised, 
the Scribes and Pharisees were not easily to 
be outdone. He recommended to them 
two things very contrary to the hypocrite's 
religion, secrecy and brevity in their devo^ 
tions. He seemed industriously to seek 
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occasions'of doing those good actions on the 
Sabbath-day, which, to those who under- 
stood not how the principle and the end 
sanctified these works of mercy, seemed a 
violation of the institution : And it was in 
justificalion of an action in which no such 
merit could be pretended — an action done 
by some of his followers, perhaps without 
much consideration, to appease the crav- 
ings of a keen appetite-:— that he alleged 
the maxim in the text, " that the Sabbath 
was made for man, qot man for theSab*- 
bath ;" a maxim which, at the same time 
that it establishes in the most peremptory 
terms the distinction between natural duties 
and positive institutions, defines with the 
greatest precision and perspicuity in what 
the di£ference consists, and as little justifies 
the wilful neglect of the ordinances of reli- 
gion as it countenances an hypocritical for- 
mality in the performance or a superstitious 
reliance on the merit of them. 

Although the obligation upon man to a 
discharge of any duty arises, as I have 
observed, from the sole will of God, yet, 
in the great duties of justice and charity in 
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our dealings with men — of mildness to oui' 
inferiors, courtesy to our equals, and sub* 
njission to our governors — of sobriety and 
temperance in the refections of the body, 
and of moderation in the pleasures which 
belong to the animal life, — in all these we 
•can discern a naturat^tness and propriety 
immutably inherent in the things them- 
selves; insomuch that any rational being, 
once placed in a situation to be superior to 
the influence of external motives, and to be 
determined in his conduct by the sole ap- 
probation of his own mind, must always 
delight in them ; and though occasions may 
arise which may render a contrary conduct 
useful to the individual, yet no occasions 
can arise which may render it so lovely and 
laudable. Now, although this natural fit- 
ness and propriety be not the origin of 
moral obligation among men, yet it is in- 
deed a higher principle ; for it is that from 
which that will of God himself originates 
by which the natural discernment of our 
conscience acquires the force of a law for 
the regulation of our lives. Of these duties 
of inherent and immutable propriety it were 
not true to say that they are made for man : 
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But what is denied of positive institutions 
is trae of these^ that man was made for 
them. They are analogous to the moral 
attributes of the Deity himself. The more 
that any man is fixed in the habitual love 
and practice of them, the more the image 
of God in that man is perfected. The per- 
fection of these moral attributes is the 
foundation of the necessity of God^s own 
existence ; and if the enjoyment and dis- 
play of them is (if the expression may be 
allowed) the end and purpose to which 
God himself exists, the humble imitation 
of these Divine perfections is the end and 
purpose for which men and angels were 
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created. 

We discern, therefore, in these natural 
duties, that intrinsic *worth and seemliness 
which is the motive that determines the Di* 
vine will to exact the performance of them 
from the rational part of his creation ; for 
God's will is not arbitrary, but directed by 
his goodness and his wisdoni. Or, to go a 
step higher, the natural excellence of these 
duties, we may reasonably presume, was 
the original motive which determined the 
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Deity to create beings who should be ca- 
pable of being brought to that dignity of 
character which a proficiency in virtue 
confers^ and of enjoying, in their im- 
proved state of moral worth, a correspond- 
ing happiness. 

But in the positive institutions of religion 
we discern nothing of inherent excellence. 
They evidently make a part of the disci- 
pline only of our present state, by which 
creatures in their first state of iinperfection, 
weak in intellect and strong in passion, 
might be trained to the habit of those vir- 
tues which are in themselves valuable, and, 
by the fear of God thus artificially as it 
were impressed upon their minds, be ren- 
dered in the end superior to temptation. 
They are therefore as it were but a 
secondary part of the will of God ; and the 
rank which they hold as objects of God's 
Krill, the same they must hold as branches 
of man's obedience. They are no other- 
wise pleasing to God than as they are be* 
tieficial" to man,' by enlivening the flame of 
genuine rehgion in his bosom. Man there- 
ibi^ was not made for these ; but these were 
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made for man . To com memorate the crea- 
tion of the universe by certain ceremonies 
in public assemblies on the Seventh day, 
though a noble and a salutary employment 
of our time, is not, however, the principal 
business for which man was created ; nor 
is the commemoration of our Redeemer's 
death, by any external rite, the principal 
end and bifciness of the Christian's calling : 
But the. observation of the Sabbath with 
certain ceremonies in public assemblies, 
and the commemoration of our Lord's 
death in- the eucharist, were appointed as 
means of cherishing in the heart of man a 
more serious and interested attention to 
those duties which are the real end and pur- 
pose of his existence, and the peculiar ser- 
vice which the Christian owes his Lord, 
who bought him with his blood. And thus 
we see the distinction between the prim^arj 
duties and the positive precepts of religion. 
The practice of the first is the very end for 
which man was originally created, and» 
after the ruin of his fall, redeemed : The 
other axe means appointed to facilitate and 
secure the attainment of the end^ In them- 
selves they are of no value j insomuch, that 
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a scrupulous attention to these secondary 
duties, when the great end of them is wil- 
fully neglected, will but aggravate the guilt 
of an immoral life. Man was not made for 
these. 

But, on the other hand, it demands our 
serious attention, that it is declared by the 
very same authority that they zs}€re made for 
Mm. They are not mere arbitrary appoint- 
ments, of no meaning or significance : They 
are not useless exactions of wanton power, 
contrived only to display the authority of 
the master and to imbitter the subjection of 
the slave. They were made for man : They 
were appointed for the salutary influence 
which the Maker of man foresees they are 
likely to have upon his life and conduct* 
To live in the wilful neglect of them is to 
neglect the means which Infinite Wisdom 
hath condescended to provide for the se- 
curity of our future condition. The con- 
sequence naturally to be expected is that 
which is always seen to ensue, — a total 
profligacy of manners, hardness of heart, 
and contempt for God's word and com- 
mandment. 
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Having thus shown the true distinction 
between the primary duties and the positive 
prrcipls of religion, I shall in some future 
discourses proceed to the particular subject 
which the text more especially suggests, and 
inquire what the reverence may be due to 
the Sabbath under the Christian dispensa- 
tion ; which I shall prove to be much more 
than it is generally understood to be, if' the 
principles of men are to be inferred from 
their practice. 
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SERMON XXII. 



Mark, ii. 27. 

The Sabbath was made for mariy and not man 

for the Sabbath. 

What is affirmed of the Sabbath in these 
remarkable words is equally true of all the 
ordinances of external worship. The maxim 
therefore is general ; and, at the same time 
that it establishes a distinction between the 
primary duties and the positive institutions 
of religion, it clearly defines the circum- 
stance in which the difference consists. Of 
the positive institutions of religion, even of 
those of Divine appointment, whatever 
sanctity may be derived to them from the 
will of God, which is indeed the supreme 
rule and proper foundation of human duty, 
. -— whatever importance may belong to them 
as necessary means for the attainment of 
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the noblest end, the improvement of man's 
moral character, and the consequent ad- 
vancement of his happiness, — yet we have 
our Lord's /lutbority to say, that the ob- 
servance of them is not itself the end for 
which man was created : Man was not 
made for these. Of natural duties we affirm 
the contrary : The acquisition of that virtue 
which consists in the habitual love and 
practice of the9i is the very final cause of 
man's existence. The intrinsic worth and 
seemliness of that virtue is so great, that it 
may be presumed to be the motive which 
determined the will of God to create beings 
with capacities for the attainment. These 
therefore are the things for which man was 
made : They were not made for him. They 
derive not their importance from a tempo- 
rary subserviency to the interests of man in 
his present condition — to the happiness 
and preservation of the individual or of the 
kind. They are no part of an arbitrary 
discipline, contrived, after man was formed, 
for the trial and exercise of his obe* 
dience. Their worth is in the things them- 
selves. In authority, they are higher than 
law -^ in time, older than creation— -in 
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worth, more valuable than the universe. 
ThjB positive precepts of religion, on the 
contrary, are of the nature of poHtical insti- 
tutions, which are good or bad in relation 
only to the interests of particular commu- 
nities. . These therefore were made for man. 
And although man hath no authority to 
give himself a general dispensation from 
any law which hath the sanction of his 
Maker's will, yet, since God hath given 
him faculties to distinguish between things 
for which he is made and things which 
are made for him, it is every man's duty, 
in the application of God's general laws to 
his own conduct on particular occasions, to 
attend to this distinction. If, by an af- 
fected precision in the exercises of external 
devotion, while he disregards the great 
duties of morality, he thinks that he satisfies 
the end of his creation, — if he sets sacrifice 
in competition with mercy, as the Jews 
did, when, under the pretence of rich offer- 
ings to the temple, they defrauded their 
parents in their old age of the support 
which was their due — and when they took 
advantage of the rigour with which their 
law enjoined the observance of the Sabbath 



end may be neglected with impunity. A 
neglect, therefore, of the ordinances of 
religion of Divine appointment, is the sure 
symptom of a criminal indifference about 
those higher duties by wliich men pretend 
to atone for the omission ; It is too often 
found to be the beginning of a licentious 
Ufe ; and for the most part ends in the 
highest excesses of profligacy and irre- 
ligion. 

Having thus taken occasion from the 
text to explain the comparative merit of 
natural duties and positive precepts, — and 
having shown the necessity of a reverent 
attention to the latter, as to means appointed 
by God for the security of virtue in its more 
essential parts, — I proceed to the inquiry 
which the text more immediately suggests 
— the sanctity of the Sabbath under the 
Christian dispensation. The libertinism of 
the times renders this inquiry important ; 
and the spirit of refinement and disputation 
has rendered it in some degree obscure. I 
shall therefore divide it into its parts, and 
proceed by a slow and gradual disquisition. 
An opinion has been for some time gaining 
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the Christian dispensation? the answer is 
plainly this, — Neither more nor less than 
was due to it in the patriarchal ages, before 
the Mosaic covenant took place. It is a 
gross mistake to consider the Sabbath as a 
mere festival of the Jewish church, deriving 
its whole sanctity from the Levitical law. 
The contrary appears, as well from the 
evidence of the fact, which sacred history 
affords, as from the reason of the thing, 
which the same history declares. The 
religious observation of the seventh day 
hath a place in the Decalogue among the 
very first duties of natural religion. The 
reason assigned for the injunction is gene* 
ral, and hath no relation or regard to the 
particular circumstances of the Israelites, 
or to the particular relation in which they 
stood to God as his chosen people. The 
creation of the world was an event equally 
interesting to the whole human race ; and 
the acknowledgment of God as our Creator 
is a duty in all ages and in all countries, 
equally incumbent upon every individual 
of mankind. The terms in which the 
joeason of the ordinance is assigned plaidly 
describe it as an institution of an earlier 
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age: •* Therefore the Lord blessed the 
feventh, and ^e* it apart.'' (That is the 
true import of the word " hallowed it/') 
These words, you will observe, express a 
past time. It is not said, " Therefore the 
Lord now blesses the seventh day, and sets 
it apart;*' but ^ Therefore he did bless it, 
and set it apart in time past ; and he now 
requires that you his chosen people should 
be observant of that ancient institution/' 
And in farther confirmation of the fact, we 
ind, by the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, 
that the Israelites were acquainted with 
the Sabbath, and had been accustomed to 
name observance of it, before Moses re- 
ceived the tables of the law at Sinai. 
When the manna was first given for the 
nourishment of the army in the Wilderness, 
the people were told that on the sixth day 
they should collect the double of the daily 
portion. When the event was found to 
igm<iwer to the promise, Moses gave com- 
mand that the redundant portion should 
be prepared and laid by for the; meal of 
the sijGceeding day: ** For to^morrdw,'^ 
aaid^he, ** is the test of the holy Sabbath 
Bnto the Lord: Oii ihait day ye shall not 
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find it in the field ; for the Lord liath given 
you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you 
on the sixth day the bread of two days.^ 
He mentions the Sabbath as a Divine 
ordinance, with which he evidently sup- 
poses the people were well acquainted; 
for he alleges the well-known sanctity of 
that day to account for the extraordinary 
quantity of manna which was found upon 
the ground on the day preceding it. But 
the appointment of the Sabbath, to which 
his words allude, must have been earlier 
than the appointment of it in the law, of 
which no part was yet given : For this first 
gathering of the manna, which is recorded 
in the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, was in 
the second month of the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt ; and at Sinai, where 
the law was given, they arrived not till, 
the third. Indeed, the antiquity of the 
Sabbath was a thing so well understood 
among the Jews themselves, that some of 
their Rabbin ha^J the vanity to pretend 
that an exact adherence to the observation 
of this day, under the severities* of the 
Egyptian servitude, was the m^rit by which 
their ancestors procured a miraculous deli- 
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vcrance. The deliverance of llye Israelites 
from the Egyptian bondage was surely an 
act of God's free mercy, in which their 
own merit had no share : Nor is it likely 
that their Egyptian lords left them much 
at liberty to sanctify the Sabbath, if they 
were inclined to do it. The tradition 
therefore is vain and , groundless : But it 
clearly speaks the opinion of those among 
whom it passed, of the antiquity of the 
institution in question ; which appears, 
indeed, upon better evidence, to have been 
coeval with the world itself: In the book 
of Genesis, the mention of this institution 
closes the history of the creation. 

An institution of this antiquity and of 
this general importance could derive no 
part of its sanctity from the, authority of 
the Mosaic law; and the abrogation of 
that law no more releases the worshippers 
of God from a rational observation of a 
Sabbath than it cancels the injunction of 
filial piety,, or the prohibitions of theft and 
murder, adultery, calumny, and avarice. 
The worship of the Christian church is 
properly to be considered as a restoration 
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of the patriarchal, in its primitive simpli- 
city and purity j — and of the patriarchal 
worship the Sabbath was the noblest and 
perhaps the simplest rite. 

Thus it should seem that Christians are 
clearly obliged to the observance of a 
Sabbath. But let us consider what may 
be alleged with any colour of reason on 
the other side. Now, it may be said that 
the argument which we have used for the 
perpetual sanctity of the Sabbath is of 
that sort which must go for nothing, 
because it proves too, much. If the anti- 
quity and the universality of the original 
institution be made the ground of a per- 
manent obligation to the observance of it, 
it may seem a consequence, that the prac** 
tice of the world, since the establishment 
of Christianity, must have been fer nrare 
deficient than hath ever been suspected ; 
since, upon this principle, mankind, it 
may be said, should still be held to various 
ceremonies which for many ages have sunk 
into disuse. Circumcision, it is true, will 
not come within the question ; for though 
four or perhaps six centuries older than the 
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the Holy Ghost and to us/' — these are 
the words of the apostolical rescript, — " it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things, — that ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and from 
fornication/' It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to the apostles to lay no other 
restraint upon the Gentile converts: But 
this restraint, of which an abstinence from 
blood made a payt, it seemed good to the 
apostles, nor to the apostles only, but to 
the Holy Ghost also, to lay; and they 
declare that they laid it on as a neces^ 
sary thing : Whereas, in this same decree, 
which so remarkably reserves the absti- 
nence from blood, the Sabbath is not at all 
reserved as a thing either of necessity or 
expedience. It should seem therefore, it 
may be said, that the prohibition of blood 
was an ordinance of more lasting obligation 
than the Sabbath : The argument from 
antiquity and original generality applies 
with equal force to both; and the prohi- 
bition is enforced by the authority of the 
apostles, who mention no necessity of any 
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it was accompanied with injury to a virgin's 
honour, or with violation of the marriage- 
bed. Abstinence in this instance was con- 
sidered as a peculiarity of Judaism ; and 
had it not been mentioned in the apos- 
tolical decree, the Gentile converts would 
not have been very ready to discern that 
the prohibition of this crime is included in 
the seventh commandment. But with re- 
gard to the Sabbath, although it was gone 
into disuse among the heathen long before 
the appearance of our Saviour, yet the most 
ignorant idolater observed some stated fes- 
tivals in honour of the imaginary divinities 
tp which his worship was addressed. When 
an idolater therefore was converted, the 
natural consequence of his conversion— 
that is, of his going over from the worship 
of idols to the worship of the true God, — 
the natural and immediate consequence 
would be, that he would observe the festival 
of the true God instead of the festival of 
his idol. Thus the Gentile convert would 
spontaneously adopt the observation of the 
Sabbath, as a natural duty — a branch, 
indeed, of that most general commandment 
" Thou sh^t love the Lord thy God/' It 
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of a Sabbath and abstinence from bloody 
although they were equally binding upon 
all mankind at the time when they were 
severally enjoined, differ nevertheless in 
this, — that the reason of the Sabbath con- 
tinues invariably the same ; or, if it changes 
at all, it hath been gaining rather than losing 
its importance from the first institution. 
The reason of the prohibition of blood was 
founded on the state of mankind before the 
coming of Christ, and was peculiar to those 
early ages. The use of the Sabbath, as it 
began, will end only with the world itself. 
The abstinence from blood was a part of 
that handwriting of ordinances to which 
sin gave a temporary importance, and 
which were blotted out when the Messiah 
made an end of sin by the expiatory sa- 
crifice of the cross. I have already had 
occasion to remark, that it was the great 
end of the numerous siacnfices of the Mosaic 
ritua], to impress the Jewish people (for a 
season the chosen depositaries of revealed 
truth) with an opinion of the necessity of a 
sanguinary expiation even for involuntary 
offences,-^ to train them to the habitual 
belief of that awful maxim, that " without 
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atonement made, animal blood, at the 
same time and for the same reason, lost its 
sanctity. The necessity, therefore, men- 
tioned in the apostolic rescript, so far as it 
r^ards the restriction from the use of 
blood, caa be understood only of a tempo- 
rary necessity, founded on the charitable 
condescension which, in the infancy of the 
church, was due from the Gentile converts 
to the inveterate prejudices of their Hebrew 
brethren. Accordingly, although we read 
of no subsequent decree of the apostolical 
college, rescinding the restriction which by 
the act of their first assembly they thought 
proper to impose, yet we find, what is 
equivalent to a decree, in the express 
licence given by St. Paul to the Christians 
of Corinth, to eat of whatever meat was 
set before them, provided they incurred not 
the imputation of idolatry, by partaking of 
a feast upon the victim in an idol's temple. 
With this exception, they had permission 
to eat whatever was sold in the shambles, 
and whatever was served up at table, with- 
out any attention to the legal distinctions 
of clean and unclean, and without any 
anxious inquiry upon what occasion or in 
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what manner the animals had been slaugh- 
tered. 

Thus it appears, that the prohibition of 
blood in food was for a time, indeed, by the 
generality of the restraint, binding upon all 
mankind : But, in the reason of the thing, 
its importance was but temporary ; and 
when its importance ceased, the restraint 
was taken oft', — not indeed by a decree of 
the whole college of apostles, but still by 
apostolical authority. The observation of a 
Sabbath, on the contrary, was not only a 
general duty at the time of the institution, 
but, in the nature of the thing, of perpetual 
importance ; since, in every stage of the 
world's existence, it is man's interest to 
remember and his duty to acknowledge his 
dependence upon God as the Creator of all 
things, and of man among the rest. The 
observation of a Sabbath was accordingly 
enforced, not by any apostolical decree, but 
by the example of the apostles, after tli« 
solemn abrogation of the Mosaic law. 

Thus, I trust, I have shown that the ob- 
servation of a Sabbath, as it was of earUer 
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institution than the religion of the Jews, and 
no otherwise belonged to Judaism, than as, 
with other ordinances of the patriarchal 
church, it was adopted by the Jewish legis- 
lature, necessarily survives the extinction of 
the Jewish law, and makes a part of Chris- 
tianity. I have shown how essentially it 
differs from other ordinances, which, how- 
ever they may boast a similar antiquity, 
and for a season an equal sanctity, were 
only of a temporary importance. I have 
shown that it is a part of the rational religion 
of man, in every stage and state of his exist- 
ence, till he shall attain that happy rest 
from the toil of perpetual conflict with 
temptation — from the hardship of duty as 
a task, of which the rest of the Sabbath is 
itself a type. I have therefore established 
my first proposition, that Christians stand 
obliged to the observation of a Sabbath. I 
am, in the next place, to inquire how far 
the Christian, in the observance of a Sab- 
bath, is held to the original injunction of 
keeping every seventh day ; and which day 
of the seven is his proper Sabbath. And this 
fihall be the business of my next discourse. 
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duties which it teaches us to consider as the 
very end of our existence. In the particular 
inquiry which the text more immediately 
suggests, what regard may be due to the 
institution of the Sabbath under the Chris- 
tian dispensation 9 I have so far proceeded 
as to show, in opposition to an opinion 
which too visibly influences the practice of 
the present age, that Christians are indeed 
obliged to the observance of a Sabbath. It 
remains for me to inquire how far the 
Christian, in the observance of a Sabbath, 
is held to the original injunction of keeping 
every seventh day ; and when I have shown 
you that this obligation acttially remains 
upon him, I am, in the last place, to show 
in what manner his Sabbath should be kept. 

The spirit of the Jewish law was rigour 
and severity. Rigour and severity were 
adapted to the rude manners of the first 
ages of mankind, and were particularly 
suited to the refractory temper of the Jewish 
people. The rigour of the law itself was 
far outdone by the rigour of the popular 
superstition and the Pharisaical hypocrisy, 
— if, indeed, superstition and hypocrisy. 
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proper observation of the day may be, -^ 
and how far .the practice of the present age 
corresponds with the purpose and spirit of 
the ordinance. 

Tl^jp injunction of tlie Sabbath, in the 
fourth commandment, is accompanied with 
the history and the reason of the original 
institution. Both the history and the reason 
given here are the same which occur in the 
second chapter of Genesis. The history is 
briefly this, — that *^ God blessed the se- 
venth day, and hallowed it/' " He hallowed 
it,'' — that is, God himself distinguished 
this particular day, and set it apart from 
the rest ; and " he blessed it," — that is, he 
appropriated this day to religious exercises 
on the part of man ; and he engaged, on 
his own part, to accept the homage which 
should on this day be offered to him : He 
promised to be propitious to the prayers, 
public and private, which should be offered 
to him on this day in the true spirit of piety, 
humility, and faith. This is, I think, the 
import of the phrase that God " blessed the 
day :" He annexed the promise of his espe- 
cial blessing to the regular discharge of a 
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of every thing of which he hath not the 
penetration to diseern the reason* It is 
very certain that God needs no time for the 
execution of his purposes. Had it so pleased 
him, the universe, in its finished form, with 
all its furniture and all its inhabitants, 
might have started into existence in a mo- 
ment. To say " Let the world be,*' had 
been as easy to God 'as " Let there bo 
light f" and the effect must have followed. 
Hence, as if a necessity lay upon the Deity 
upon all occasions to do all to which his 
omnipotence extends, — or as if, on the 
contrary, it were not impossible that Infi- 
nite power should in any instance do its 
utmost, (for whatever hath been done, more 
must be within its ability to perform, or it 
were not infinite,) — unmindful of these prin- 
ciples, some have dreamt of I know not 
what figures and allegories in that part of 
the Mosaic history which describes the. 
creation as a work performed in time and 
distributed into parts ; imagining, in oppo- 
sition to the letter of the story, that the 
whole must have been instantaneously 
accomplished. Others? with more discern- 
ment, have suspected, that when once th# 
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chaos was produced and the elements in- 
vested with their qualities, pliysical causes, 
which work their effect in time, were in 
some measure concerned in the progress of 
the business ; the Divine power acting only 
at intervals, for certain purposes to which 
physical causes were insufBcient, such as 
tlie division of the general chaos into dis* 
tinct globes and systems, and the formation 
of the first plants and animals* These 
notions are indeed perfectly consistent with 
sound philosophy ; nor am I aware that 
they are in any way repugnant to the sacred 
history : But from these principles a con-, 
elusion has too hastily been drawn, that a 
week would be too short time for physical 
causes to accomplish their part of the busi* 
ness; and it. has been imagined that a day 
must be used figuratively in the history of 
the creation to denote at least a thousand 
years, or perhaps a longer, period. 

In what manner the creation was con« 
ducted, is a question about a fact; and, 
Uke all questions about facts, must be de>- 
termined, not by thieory, but by testimony; 
and if no testimony were extant^ the fact 




must remain uncertain. But the testimony 
qf the sacred historian is peremptory and 
explicit. No expressions could be found 
in. any language to describe a gradual pro- 
gress of the work for six successive days, 
and the completion of it on the sixth, in 
the literal and common sense of the word 
" day/' more definite and unequivocal than 
those employed by Moses; and they who 
seek or admit figurative expositions of such 
expressions as these seem to be not suffi- 
ciently aware that it is one thing to write a 
history and quite another to compose rid- 
dles. The expressions in which Moses de- 
scribes the days of the creation, literally 
rendered, are these : When he has described 
the first day's work, he says -^ " And there 
was morning and there .was .evening, one 
day ;' when he has described the second 
day's work, " There was morning and there 
was evening, a second day f when he ha§ 
described the third day's work, " Ther^ 
was evening and there was morning, a 
third day." Thus, in the progress of bis 
narrative^ at the end pf each day's work, 
he counts up the days which had passed 
off fircwi th« beginning of the business ; 
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and, to obviate all doubt AVhat portion of 
time he meant to denote by the appeUation 
of " a day/' he describes each day of 
which the mention occurs as consisting of 
one evening arid one morning, or, as the 
Hebrew words literally import, of the decay 
of light and the return of it. By what de- 
scription could the word " day" be mora 
express!}' limited to its literal and common 
meaning, as denoting that portion of time 
which is measured and consumed by the 
earth's revolution on her iaxis ? That this 
revolution was performed in the same space 
of time in the beginning of the world as 
now, I would not over confidently afl&rm: 
But we are not at present concerned in the 
resolution of that question ; a day, what- 
ever was its space, was still the same thing 
in nature,! — a portion of time measured 
by the sanje motion, divisible into the 
same seasons of morning and noon, evening 
and midnight, and making the like part 
of longer portions of time measured by 
other motions. ' The day was itself marked 
by the vicissitudes of darkness and light ; 
and so many- times repeated, it made a 
month ; and so many times more, a year* 
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For six such days God was making the 
heaven and the earth, the sea, and all that 
therein is ; and rested on the seventh day. 
This fact, clearly established by the sacred 
writer's testimony, in the literal meaning^ 
of these plain words, abundantly evinces 
the perpetual importance and propriety 
of consecrating one day in seven to the 
public worship of the Creator, 

I say one day in seven. In the first ages 
of the world, the creation of the world was 
the benefaction by which God was princi- 
pally known, and for which he was chiefly 
to be worshipped. The Jews, in their re- 
ligious assemblies, had to commemorate 
other blessings — the political creation of 
their nation out of Abraham's family, and 
their deliverance from the Egyptian bond- 
age, . We Christians have to commemorate, 
beside the common benefit of the creation, 
the transcendent blessing of our redemption 
— our new creation to the hope of ever- 
lasting life, of which our Lord's resur- 
rection to life on the first day of the week 
is a sure pledge and evidence. You see^ 
therefore, that the Sabbath, in the progress 
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and rested on the seventh. This was the 
public character by which the worship of 
the true God was .distinguished, that his 
festival returned every seventh day; and, 
by the strict observance of this ordinance, 
the holy patriarchs, and the Jews their 
descendants, made as it ^ve*re a public pro- 
testation once in every week against the 
errors of idolatry, which, instead of the 
true God, the Creator of the universe, 
paid its adoration either to the works of 
God — the sun and moon and other 
celestial bodies, or to mere figments of 
the human imagination, misled by a dia- 
bolical illusion — to itnaginary beings pre- 
siding over the natural elements, or the 
departed ghosts of. deceased kings and 
heroes-^ and, in the last stage of the 
corruption, to inanimate images, by which 
the supposed influences of the celestial 
bodies and physical* qualities of the de- 
ments were emblematically represented, 
and the likenesses of the deified kings 
supposed to be portrayed. To this pro- 
testation against heathenism, the propriety 
of which binds the worshippers of the true 
God in all ages to a weiekly Sabbath, it is 
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reasonable tliat Christians should add a 
similar protestation against Judaism. It 
was necessary that Christians should openly 
separate as it wer^from the communion of 
the Jews, who, after their perverse re-r 
jection of our Lord, ceased to be the true 
church of God : And the sanctification of 
the Saturday being the most visible and 
notorious character of the Jewish worship, 
it was necessary that the Christian Sabbath 
should be transferred to some other day of 
the week. A change of the day being for 
these reasons necessary, the choice of the 
apostles was directed to the first day of the 
week, as that on which our Lord's resur- 
rection finished and sealed the work of our 
redemption ; so that, in the same act by 
which we acknowledge the Creator, and 
protest against the claims of the Jews to be 
still the depositaries of the true religion, we 
might confess the Saviour whom the Jews 
crucified. 

You have now seen that the Christian 
clearly stands obliged to the observance of 
a Sabbath ; that in the observance of his 
Sabbath he is held to the original institur 



tion €^ keeping every seventh day ; and 
that his proper Sabbath is the first day of 
the seven. By keeping a Sabbath, we ac- 
knowledge a God, and declare that we are 
not atheists ; by keeping one day in seven, 
we protest against idolatry, and acknow- 
ledge that God who in the beginning made 
the heavens and the earth ; and by keeping 
our Sabbath on the first of the week^ 
we protest against Judaism, and acknow* 
ledge that God who, having made the 
world, sent his only begotten Son to re* 
deem mankind. The observation therefore 
of the Sunday in the Christian church is a 
public weekly assertion of the two first 
articles in our Creed, — the belief in God 
the Father Almighty, the Maker of heaven 
and earth ; and in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Lord. 

I must not quit this part of my subject 
without briefly taking notice of a text in 
St. Paul's epistle to the Colossians which 
has been supposed to contradict the whole 
doctrine which I have asserted, and to 
prove that the observation of a Sabbatk 
in the Christian church is no point of duty, 
but a matter of inere ccnnplianoe with f^ 
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ancient oustam. In the second chapter oif 
that epistle, St. Paul, speaking of " the 
hand'- writing of ordinances which is blotted 
out, having been nailed to the Redeemer'g 
cross,'' adds, in the sixteenth verse, " Let 
no man therefore judge you in meat or in 
drink, or in respect of an holiday, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath days/' 
From this text, no less a man than the 
venerable Calvin drew the conclusion, in 
which he has been rashly followed by other 
considerable men, that the sanctification 
of the seventh day is no indispensible duty 
in the Christian church, — that it is one of 
those carnal ordinances of the Jewish reli- 
gion which our Lord hath blotted out. 
The truth however is, that, in the aposto- 
lical age, the first day of the week, though 
it was observed with great reverence, was 
not called the Sabbath day, but the Lord's 
day, — that the separation of the Christian 
church from the Jewish communion might 
be marked bj the ttime as well as by the 
day of their weekly festival ; and the name 
of the Sabbath days was appropriated to 
the Saturdays, and certain days in the 
Jewish church which were likewise called 
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Sabbaths in the law, because lliey were ob- 
served with no less sanctit3\ The Sabbalh 
<lays therefore of which St. Paul in this 
passage speaks were not the Sundays of 
the Chrislians, but the Saturdays and the 
other Sabbaths of the Jewish calendar. 
The Judaizing heretics, with whom St. Paul 
was all his life engaged, were strenuous 
advocates for the observation of these 
Jewish festivals in the Christian church ; 
and his (St. Paul's) admonition to the Co- 
Jossians is, that they should not be dis- 
turbed by the censures of those who 
reproached them for neglecting to observe 
these Jewish Sabbaths with Jewish cere- 
monies. It appears from the' first epistle 
to the Corinthians, that the Sunday was 
observed in the church of Corinth with 
St. Paul's own approbation. It appears 
from the Apocalypse, that it was generally 
observ^ed in the time when that book was 
written by St. John ; and it is mentioned 
by the earliest apolog^ts of the Christian 
faith as a necessary branch of Christian 
worship. But the Sabbaths of the Jewish 
church are abolished ; nor h the Christian, 
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in the observation of his own Sabbath, to 
conduct himself by the childish rules of the 
old Pharisaical superstition. This brings 
me to consider, in the last place, the 
manner in which the Christian Sabbath is 
to be kept. 

As the reason of the institution rests on 
such common benefits as the creation of 
the world and man's redemption, it is evi- 
dent that all descriptions of men stand 
obliged to the duties of the day. No eleva- 
tion of rank may exempt ; no meanness of 
condition may exclude ; . no inexperience 
of youlh disqualifies for the task ; no de- 
crepitude of age is unequal to the toil ; no 
tenderness of sex can suffer from the fatigue. 
Since the proper business of the day thus 
engages every rank, every sex, and every 
age, it is evident that it requires a suspen- 
sion of the ordinary business of the world ; 
for none can be* at leisure for secular em- 
ployments, when all are occupied, as they 
ought to be, in devotion. All servile labouiv 
and all worldly business was accordingly 
prohibited by the Mosaic law, under the 
highest penalties ; and capital punishment 
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tras, ID an early instance, actually inflicted 
on a man who only went out on the Sab- 
bath to gather sticks for fuel. Christian 
magistrates have not only the . permission, 
they have the injunction of our Lord — 
they have the authority at least of inference 
from the example of what he did himself, 
and what he justified when done by his dis- 
ciples, to remit much of the rigour of this 
interdiction. Such a cessation however of 
business and of pleasure should be en- 
forced, as may leave neither necessity nor 
temptation upon any denomination of men 
in the community to neglect the proper ob^ 
servance of the festival. It is to be remem- 
bered, that although the worship of God 
is the chief end of the institution, yet the 
refreshment of the lower ranks of mankind, 
by an intermission of their labours, is indis- 
putably a secondary object. " Thou shalt 
rest on the seventh day,'^ said the l^w, 
^ that the son of thy handmaid^ and the 
stranger, may be refresh^/' A hand- 
maid, in the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, denotes a female slave : The son' of 
a handmaid therefore is the ofispring of a 
female slave ; which^ by the laws of the 
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Jews, as of all people among whom slavery 
liath been allowed, was the property of the 
master of the mother. The stranger seems 
here to be set in opposition to the home* 
born slave, — denoting a foreign slave 
bought with money or taken in war. These 
two descriptions of the homeborn and the 
foreign slave comprehend the whole of that 
oppressed and helpless order of mankind. 
It is expressly provided by the law, that 
on the Sabbath day this harassed race of 
mortals should have their refreshment. 
Now, as these injunctions were evidently 
founded on the general principles of philan-^ 
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thropy, it should seem, that allowance be- 
ing made for the difference between the 
rigour of the Jewish and the liberality of 
the Christian dispensation, — and allow- 
ance being also made for the different 
circumstances of the ancient and the modern 
world, — these injunctions of the suspen- 
sion of the labours of the lower ranks are 
universally and perpetually in force, in all 
parts of the world, and in all ages ; the 
rather as they are no less calculated for the 
benefit of the higher than for the comfort 
of the k>wer orders. It is useful to both 



to be admonished at frequent intervals,— 
the one for their eonsolation, the other for 
the suppression of that pride' which a 
condition of ease and superiority is too apt 
to inspire. It 13 useful to both to be re- 
minded of their equal relation to their 
common Lord, as the creatures of his 
power — the subjects of his government — 
the children of his love, by an institution 
which at frequent intervals unites them in 
his service. Under this recollection, the 
servant will obey with fidelity and cheer- 
fulness, and the superior will govern with 
kindness and lenity. It is of the highest 
importance to the present good humour of 
societv, and to the future interests of men 
of every rank, that these injunctions should 
be ol)served with all the exactness which 
the present state of society may admit. 

The lal3our of man is not the only toil 
which the Mosaic law prohibited on the 
Sabbath chi3\ " On the seventh day thou 
shall rest, that thine ox and thine ass niay 
rest.'' It was a principle with some of the 
heathen moralists, that no rights subsist be- 
tween man and the lower animals^ — that, 
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in the exercise of our dominion over them, 
we are at liberty to pursue our own profit 
and convenience, without any consideration 
of the fatigue and the miseries which they 
may undergo. The Holy Scriptures seem to 
speak another language, when they say 
" The righteous man is merciful even to his 
beast ;'" and as no reason can be alleged 
why the ox or the ass of Palestine should 
be treated with more tenderness than the 
kindred brutes of other countries, it must 
be upon this general principle, that mercy 
is in some degree due to the animals beneath 
us, that the Divine legislator of the Jews 
provided on the Sabbath for their refresh- 
ment. This, therefore, like the former pro- 
vision (allowance still being made for the 
diflferentspirit of Judaism and Christianity), 
is to be considered as a general and 
standard part of the institution, which is 
violated, whenever, for the mere pleasure 
and convenience of the master and the 
owner, either servants, or even animals, 
are subjected to the same severity of toil on 
the Sabbath which belongs to the natural 
condition of the one and to the civil rank 
of the other on the isix days of the week. 
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height. Persons of the higher ranks, whe- 
ther from a certain vanity of appearing 
great, by assuming. a privilege of doing 
what was generally forbidden, or for the 
convenience of travelling when the roads 
were the most empty, began within our 
own memory to make their journies on a 
Sunday. In a commercial country, the 
great fortunes acquired in trade have a 
natural tendency to level all distinctions 
but what arise from affluence. Wealth 
supplies the place of nobility ; birth retains 
only the privilege of setting the first ex- 
ample. The city presently catches the 
manners of the court ; and the vices of the 
high-born peer are faithfully copied in the 
life of the opulent merchant and the thriv- 
ing tradesman. Accordingly, in the space 
of a fe\^ years, the Sunday became the 
travelling day of all who travel in their own 
carriages. But why should the humbler 
citizen, whose scantier means oblige hinj 
to commit his person to the crammed stage- 
coach, more than his wealthier neighbour, 
be exposed to the hardship of travelling on 
the working days, when the multitude of 
heavy carts and waggons moving to and 
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fro in all diirctions renders ihe roads un- 
pleasant and unsafe to all carriages of a 
slighter fabric ; especially when the only 
real inconvenience, tlie danger of such ob- 
structions, is infinitd y increased to him, by 
the greater difficulty with which the vehicle 
in which he makes his uncomfortable 
journey crosses out of the way, in deep and 
miry roads, to avoid the fatal jostle? The 
force of these principles was soon per* 
ceived ; and, in open defiance of the laws, 
slage-coaches liave for several years travelled 
on the Sundays. The waggoner soon un- 
derstands tliat the road is as free for him as 
for the coachman, — that if the magistrate 
connives at the one he cannot enforce the 
law against the other ; and the Sunday 
traveller now breaks the Sabbath without 
any advantage gained in the safety or plea- 
sure of his journey. It may seem, that the 
evil, grown to this height, would become 
its own remedy : But this is not the case. 
The temptation indeed to the crime among 
the higher ranks of the people subsists no 
longer ; but the reverence for the day 
among all orders is extinguished, and the 
abuse goes on from the mere habit of pro-. 
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faneness. In the' country, the roads are 
crowded on the Sunday, as on any other 
day, with travellers of every sort : The de- 
votion of the villages is interrupted by the 
noise of the carriages passing through, or 
stopping at the inns for refreshment. In 
the metropolis, instead of that solemn still- 
ness of the vacant streets in the hours of the 
public service, which might suit, as in our 
fathers' days, with the sanctity of the day, 
and be a reproof to every one who should 
stir abroad but upon the business of devo- 
tion, the mingled racket of worldly business 
and pleasure is going on with little abate* 
ment; and in the churches and chapels which 
adjoin the public streets, the sharp rattle of 
the whirling phaeton, and the graver rum* 
ble of the loaded waggon, mixed with the 
oaths and imprecations of the brawling dri- 
vers, disturb the congregation and stun the 
voice of the preacher. 

« 

These scandals call loudly for redress: 
But redress will be in vain expected from 
any increased severity of the laws, without 
a concurrence of the willing example of the 
^eat. This is one of the many instances 
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alone can be successful, — in the appli- 
cation of these various means, the zeal of 
reform, if it would not defeat its own end^ 
must be governed and moderated by a 
prudent attention to the general spirit of 
Christianity, and to the general end of the 
institution. The spirit of Christianity is 
rational, manly, and ingenuous; in all 
cases delighting in the substantial works of 
judgment, justice, and mercy, more than 
in any external forms. The primary and 
general end of the institution is the public 
worship of God, the Creator of the world 
and Redeemer of mankind* 

Among the Jews, the absolute cessation 
of all animal activity on their Sabbath had 
a particular meaning in reference to their 
history ; It was a standing symbolical 
memorial of their miraculous deliverance 
from a state of servitude. But to mankind 
in general — to us Christians in particular, 
the proper business of the day is the wor- 
ship of God in public assemblies, from 
which none may without some degree of 
crime be unnecessarily absent. Private 
devotion is the Christianas daily duty ; but 
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private prayer and retired meditation. Nor 
are persons in the lower ranks of society to 
be very severely censured — those especially 
who are confined to populous cities, where 
they breathe a noxious atmosphere, and 
are engaged in unwholesome occupations, 
from which with their daily subsistence 
they derive their daily poison — if they 
take-advantage of the leisure of the day to 
recruit their wasted strength and harassed 
spirits, by short excursions into the purer 
air of the adjacent villages, and the inno- 
cent recreations of sober society ; provided 
they engage not in schemes of dissipated 
and tumultuous pleasure, which may dis- 
turb the sobriety of their thoughts, and 
interfere with the duties of the day. The 
present humour of the common people 
leads perhaps more to a profanation of the 
festival than to a superstitious rigour in 
the observance of it: But in the attempt 
to reforn*, we shall do wisely to remember, 
that the thanks for this are chiefly due to 
the base spirit of puritanical hypocrisy 
which in the last century opposed and 
defeated the wise attempts of government 
to regulate the recreations of the day by 
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aulhority, and prevent the excesses which 
have actually taken place, by a rational 
indulgence. 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of 
public worship, and of refreshment to the 
common people. It cannot be a day of 
their refreshment if it be made a flay of 
mortified restraint. To be a day of wor- 
ship, it must be a day of leisure from 
worldly business, and of abstraction from 
dissipated pleasure. But it need not be a 
dismal one. It was ordained for a day of 
general and wilhng resort to the holy 
mountain ; when men of every race, and 
every rank, and every age, promiscuously 

— Hebrew, Greek, and Scythian — bond 
and free— young and old— high and low 

— rich and poor — one with another — 
laying hold of Christ^s atonement, and 
the proflfered mercy of the gospel, might 
meet together before their common Lord, 
exempt for a season from the cares and 
labours of the world, and be " joyful in his 
house of prayer.'^ 
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SERMON XXrV. 



John, iv. 42. 

fVe have heard him ourselves ; and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. . 

TwAs in an early period of our Saviour's 
ministry — in the beginning of the first 
year of it, shortly after his first pubhc 
appearance at Jerusalem, that the good 
people of the town of Sychar in Samaria, 
where he made a short visit of two days in 
his journey home to Gahlee, bore that 
remarkable testimony to the truth of his 
pretensions which is recorded in my text. 
" We have heard him ourselves,"' they say 
tp the woman of their town to whom he 
had first revealed himself at the well by 
the entrance of the city, and who had fin^ 
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worship the God of Abraham after the 
rites of the Mosaic law, yet, as it should 
seem from the censure that was passed 
upon them by a discerning and a candid 
judge, " that they worshipped they knew 
not what,'^— .as it should seem, I say, from 
this censure, they had but very imperfect 
notions of the nature of the Deity they 
served ; and they were but ill-instructed 
in the true spirit of the service which they 
paid him. These were the persons who 
were so captivated with the sublimity of 
our Saviour's doctrines, as to declare that 
he who had so admirably discoursed them 
could be no other than the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 

The second thing to be remarked is the 
very just notion these Samaritans express 
of the office of the Christ whom they ex- 
pected, — that he should be the Saviour of 
the world. In the original language of the 
New Testament, there are more words than 
one which are rendered by the word " world*' 
in the EngUsh Bible. One of these is a 
word which, though it properly signifies the 
wJiole of the habitable globe, is often used 
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The woman took this declaration in its true 
meaning. ' She answered — "I know*' — 
(these words in the beginning of the woman's 
answer are opposed to those in which our 
Saviour had bespoken her attention, " Be- 
lieve me'') : " You have my belief/' she said. 
" I know you tell me what is true : I know 
that the Messiah is just now coming (that is 
the precise meaning of the original words) : 
I know that the appointed time is come, — 
that the Messiah must presently arrive; 
and I know that when that person is come, 
he will tell us all things/' Great and innu- 
meriable are the mysteries of godliness ! 
These Samaritans, who knew not what they 
worshipped, had truer notions of the Mes- 
siah^s office, and of the nature and extent 
of the deliverance he was to work, than the 
Jews had, who for many ages had been the 
chosen depositaries of the oracles of God. 
The Samaritans looked for a spiritual, not 
a temporal — for a universal, not a nationaf 
deliverance; and, by a just interpretation 
of the signs of the times, they were apprized 
that the time in which Jesus of Nazareth 
arose was the season marked by the pro- 
phetic spirit for the Messiah's appearance. 

TOL. II. s. 
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— no instruction but that of fugitive priests, 
and under the protection of a heathen 
prince, — - these Samaritans had so far im- 
proved under this imperfect discipline, as 
to attain views of the promised redemption 
of which the Jews themselves missed, whom 
the merciful providence of God had placed 
under the immediate tuition of Moses and 
the prophets. 

I return to the analysis of m j text. The 
third circumstance to be remarked in this 
profession of the Sycharites, is the great 
warmth and energy of expression with 
which they delare their conviction that 
Jesus was that universal Saviour whose ar- 
rival at this season they expected. " We 
hnowj' they say to the woman (this word 
expresses an assurance of the mind far 
stronger than belief) : " We give entire credit 
to your report. But your assertion is no 
longer the ground of our belief; our per- 
suasion goes far beyond any belief founded 
upon the testimony of a third person. We 
believe your report ; but we believe it be- 
cause we ourselves have heard him. And 
-we know« and can maintain, each of us 
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upon his own proper knowledge and con- 
viclioni that this person is indeed the Christ, 
the Saviour of the world/' Would God^ 
that all who now name the name of Christy 
I had almost said, were Sycharites ! but 
would God they all were animated with 
that full-grown confidence of faith which in 
a visit of two days our great Master's preach- 
ing had raised to such strength and maturity 
in the honest hearts of these half-taught 
Samaritans ! 

These facts, then, are clearly deducible 
from the text, — that the Samaritans of our 
Saviour's day, no less than the more in- 
structed Jews, expected a Messiah ; that 
they knew, no less than the Jews, that the 
time was come for his appearance ; that, io 
the Messiah, they expected not, like the 
mistaking Jews, a Saviour of the Jewish 
nation only, or of Abraham's descendants^ 
but of the world -^ a Saviour of the world 
from moral rather than from physical evih 

' Of these facts, I may hereafter, with 
pod's gracious assistance, endeavour to in- 
vestigate the causes. The specidation will 
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be no less improving than curious. It will 
give us occasion to inquire by what means 
God had provided that something of a mi- 
raculous beside the natural witness of him* 
self should remain among the Gentiles in 
the darkest ages of idolatry. We shall find, 
if I mistake not, that a miraculous testi- 
mony of God, as the tender parent of 
mankind, founded upon early revelations 
and wide-spread prophecies, beside that 
testimony which the works of nature bear 
to him as the universal Lord, was ever ex- 
isting in the heathen world, although for 
many ages the one was little regarded and the 
other lay buried and concealed. We shall^ 
besides, have occasion to consider and to 
explain many prophecies that lie scattered 
in the books of Moses. When I have 
shown you what were the foundations of 
the previous faith of the Samaritans in the 
Messiah to come, I may tlien proceed to 
inquire upon what evidence the peoi3le of 
Sychar were induced to believe that Jesus 
was the expected person. But, as these 
topics will require some accuracy and 
length of disquisition, I shall for the pre- 
sent decline them ; and I shall bring my 
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whence was it, that at this early period, in 
this country, and to this woman, our Lord 
declared himself more explicitly than it is 
supposed he had yet done in any part of 
Judea, or even in private among his own 
disciples ? 

Perhaps the supposition which creates 
this difficulty — the supposition that Jesus 
had not declared himself explicitly either 
among the Jews in general or to any 
of his disciples in private— -may be un- 
founded : At least, it is no proof that it is 
true, that we read not in any of the four 
evangelists that Jesus had, at any time be- 
fore this interview with the Sycharite 
woman, said to any one, either in public 
or in private, " I am the Messiah/^ To 
those who consider the abridged manner in 
which the evangelists have written — in 
which they professed to write the story of 
their Master's life, omitting many more in- 
cidents than they have related, — to those 
who consider this circumstance, it will be 
no argument that no declaration equally 
explicit had been previously made, that 
none such is recorded • The important 
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any that were commonly to be found among 
the Jews — but I will say, than any one 
even of the apostles had, before their minds 
were enlightened by the Holy Spirit, after 
our Lord^s ascension. Now, we are told 
that it is one of the maxims of God's go- 
vernment, " that to him that hath^ — to 
him that hath acquisitions of his own, made 
by an assiduous improvement of his talents, 
by a studious cultivation of his natural en- 
dowments, and a diligent use of the external 
means of knowledge which have been af- 
forded him — " to him shall be given'' the 
means of greater attainments ; " but from 
him that hath not" — from him who can 
show no fruits of his own industry — " from 
him shall be taken even that which he 
seemeth to have/' This unprofitable ser- 
vant, in the natural course of things, and 
by the just judgment of God, shall lose the 
advantages which through sloth and in* 
dolence he hath neglected to improve. By 
this maxim, every particular person's rank 
and station will be determined in the world 
to come. If it is not constantly observed 
in the present world, the necessity of de- 
parting from it either is the result of that 
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larity of her past life, he discovered in her 
heart a soil in which his holy doctrine 
might take root and flourish? The re- 
striction laid upon the apostles, in their 
first mission, not to visit the Samaritans, 
was probably founded on reasons of policy 
— not on any dislike of the Samaritans. 
It might have obstructed the accomplish-* 
ment of our Saviour's great design, had the 
Samaritan multitude at that time risen on 
his side; as the Jewish multitude, if I 
conjecture aright, was ripe to rise, had he 
declared himself the temporal Messiah 
which they expected. But how, then, 
would man's redemption have been effected, 
which required that his blood should flow 
for our crime — that he, as the represent- 
ative of guilty man, should suffer capital 
punishment as a criminal ? It was probably 
for this reason that the public call was not 
to be given to Samaria in his lifetime, lest 
Samaria should obey it. This, at least, 
seems consistent with the general politics of 
our Saviour's life ; for it is very remarkable, 
thiat as he grew in public fame, he became 
more reserved with his friends and more 
open with his enemies. This appears in a 
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irety striking manner in the circumstances 

of his last journey to Jerusalem^ when he 

went up thither to return home no more till 

he had finished the great atonement. From 

Galilee, where his friends were numerous 

and his party strong, he stole away in 

secret : Through Samaria, where he was 

then less known, he made a more public 

progress : Jerusalem, where the faction of 

his enemies prevailed, he entered in open 

triumph : In the temple, he bid defiance 

to the chief priests and rulers ; telling them, 

that if, at their request, he should silence 

the acclamations of his followers (which he 

refused to do), the stones of the building 

would proclaim his titles, and salute the 

present Deity. From similar motives, it 

may reasonably be presumed, our Saviour, 

in the beginning of his ministry, honoured 

the forward faith of the Samaritans with an 

open avowal of his person and his office. 

In a more advanced period, bent on the 

speedy execution of his great design, he 

would not call them to his party, lest by 

securing his person they should thwart his 
purpose. 
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And now, from these contrasted examples 
of Samaritan faith and Jewish blindness, let 
everj one take encouragement, and let every 
one learn the necessity of assiduity in self- 
improvement. Does any one whose thought- 
less heart has hitherto been set upon the lust 
of the eye, the pomp of the world, or the 
pride of life, begin now to perceive the im- 
portance of futurity ? Does any one whom 
the violence of passion hath carried into 
atrocious crimes, which repetition hath 
rendered habitual and familiar, begin to 
perceive his danger? — would he wish to 
escape it, if an escape were possible? — 
Let him then not be discouraged by any 
enormities of his preceding fife. To become 
Christ's disciple, every one who wishes is 
permitted : Every one's past sins are* for- 
given from the moment that he resolves to 
conform to the precepts and example of his 
Saviour. He who made an open discovery 
of himself — an early proffer of salvation, 
to a people who, though not idolaters, had 
but imperfectly known the Father, — he 
who, in a conference the occasion of which 
was evidently of his own seeking, revealed 
bimsdif to a womao living in impure con- 
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the hard servitude of sin and appetite and 
guilly fear. That yoke is heavy, — ///of 
burden is intolerable: His yoke is easy, 
and his burden light. But come in sin- 
cerity; — dare not to come in hypocrisy 
and dissimulation. Think not that it will 
avail you, in the last day, to have called 
yourselves Christians — to have been bof n 
and educated under the gospel light — to 
have lived in the external communion of 
the church on earth, — if all the while your 
hearts have holden no communion with its 
Head in heaven. If, instructed in Chris- 
tianity, and professing to believe its doc- 
trines, ye lead the lives of unbelievers, it 
will avail you nothing in the next, to have 
enjoyed in this world, like the Jews of old, 
advantages which y^ despised, — to have 
^ad the custody of a holy doctrine, which 
never touched your hearts — of a pure 
commandment, by the light of which ye 
never walked. To those who disgrace the 
doctrine of their Saviour by the scandal of 
their hves, it will be of no avail to have 
vainly called him " Lord, Lord Y' 



whidoi had been expressed by a woman of 
the same town, in her'private conference 
with our Lord at Jacob's Well, these facts, 
as I showed you in my last discourse, may 
readily be deduced, — that the Samaritans 
of our Saviour's day, with advantage of less 
light from revelation, no less than the more 
instructed Jews expected a Messiah ; that 
they knew, no less than the Jews, that the 
time was come for his appearance ; that, in 
the Messiah who was now to come, they 
expected not, like the mistaking Jews, a 
Saviour of the Jewish nation only, or of 
Abraham's descendants, but of the World ; 
that they expected a Saviour of the world 
from moral evil— from the misery of sin 
^nd guiU^— from the corruptions of igno- 
rance, hypocrisy, and superstition. 

Of these facts I now purpose to investi- 
gate the causes. I am to inquire therefore, 
first, on what grounds the previous faith 
whidi we find in the Samaritans — their 
faith in a Christ to come, was founded; 
and in the next place, what particular evi- 
dence might produce their conviction that 
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too disingenuous to acknowledge what he 
must secretly admit. This general expects 
ation was common therefore to the Samari*^ 
tans with other nations : And so far as it was 
common, it must be traced to some common 
source ; for causes can never be less general 
than their effects. What was peculiar to 
the Samaritans, was the just notion which 
is expressed in my text, and in the private 
professions of the Sycharite woman, of 
the nature and extent of the benefits men 
were to receive from the expected deliverer, 
and of the means by which the deliverance 
was to be accomplished. 

The subject therefore before us, in its 
first general branch, the inquiry into the 
grounds of the previous faith of the Sama- 
ritans, appears, in this view of it, to be of 
vast extent and comprehension: For, to 
give the question a complete discussion, 
and to conduct the inquiry in what- might 
seem the most natural order, it would be 
necessary to consider, first, the general 
grounds of the expectation which so gena^ 
rally prevailed ; and afterwards, to inquire 
from what particular sources the Samari1:an§ 
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consider them as distinct subjects ; for the 
views of the Samaritans might have been^ 
just what thej were, although the Gentiles 
had been left (which never was their case) 
in total darkness. For the present, there- 
fore, I shall postpone the general question 
concerning the grounds of the gedbral ex- 
pectation of the Gentiles, (which I purpose, 
however, with God's gracious assistance^ at 
some future season to resume ; but for the 
present I shall postpone it,) and, confining 
myself to the particular case of the Sama- 
ritans, I shall endeavour to ascertain the 
particular sources from which they drew 
their information that the Messiah was to 
come for the general advantage of man- 
kind, and that he was to come in the 
character of a public teacher oif the true 
religion. In the first circumstance, their 
expectations differed from those of the 
Jews ; and in the second, from those of the 
whole Gentile world. Now, since these 
notions, which were peculiar to themselvesy 
could not be formed on any vague tra- 
ditions which were current among any 
other people, .«.« and since they have been 
xemarkably justified by the event of things, 
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fiabre particular than the general expect-^ 
ation of the Gentiles. In the books of 
Moses we must look for prophecies of the 
Messiah, declaring the general extent of 
the deliverance he was to accomplish, and 
describing him in the character of a reli- 
gious teacher. And these prophecies must 
be clear and explicit, — not conveyed in 
dark images and ambiguous allusipns, but 
in terms that might be open to popular 
apprehension before their accomplishment; 
for if no such prophecies should be found 
in the books of Moses, the faith of the 
Samaritans will be a, fact for which it will 
be impossible to account. 

For prophecies describing the Messiah 
as the general benefactor of mankind, it i^ 
no difficult task to find them in the book» 
of Mdses : The greater difficulty, perhaps^ 
would be to find any prophecy of him, of 
that high antiquity, in which the extent of 
the blessings that should be the conse^ 
quence of his appearance is not expressly 
signified. This circumstance is cleariy, 
implied in - the* earliest revelations; and it. 
is remarkable that it isi always mentioned 
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curse, — though, I confess, very darkly. 
When it was first intimated to Abraham 
that the Messiah was to arise among his 
descendants, it was at the same time 
declared that th6 blessing was to reach to 
all the families of the earth ; and this de- 
clar^ition was constantly repeated upon 
every renewal of the glorious promise to 
Isaac and to Jacob : So that the whole 
tenor of patriarchal prophecy attests the 
universal extent of the Messiah^s blessings ; 
and the thing is so very clear, that it is 
unnecessary to be more particular in the 
proof of it. 

Again, for the time of his appearance. 
This was marked in Jacob's dying pro» 
phecy by a sign which the Samaritans of 
our Saviour's days could not but discern. 
The dissolution of a considerable state 
hath, like all events, its rt^lar and cer- 
tain causes, which work the ultimate effect 
by a slow and gradual progress. The 
catastrophe is ever preceded by public 
disorders, of which human sagacity easily 
forecasts the event. To the Samaritans of 
^ur ^Sfifvimiv^A da/v. livinir in the heart 0i 
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terms which were clearly understood by 
the ancient Samaritans, cannot reasonably 
be doubted; because we find this notion 
of the Messiah in the previous faith of the 
Samaritans, of Avhich the books of Meses 
were the sole foundation. If these pro-^ 
phecies are now not easy to be found, the 
whole difficulty must arise from the ob* 
scurity which time hath brought, through 
various causes, upon particular passages of 
these very ancient writings, which originally 
were perspicuous* • 

It were, perhaps, not difficult to prove^ 
that the promise which accompanied the 
delivery of the law at Sinai — the promise 
of a prophet to be raised up among the 
IsraeUtes, who should resemble . Moses —• 
had the Messiah for its ultimate object: 
And from the appeal which is repeatedly 
made to it by the first preachers of Chris* 
tianity — from the terms in which the 
inquiries of the Pharisees were propounded 
to the Baptist — • from the sentiments which 
the Jewish multitude were accustomed to 
express upon occasion of several of our 
Saviour's miracles — it is very evident, that, 



which the Samaritans built their hope we 
have yet to seek. 

One passage which, if I take its meaning 
right, contains an illustrious prophecy to 
our purpose, occurs in the book of Deute- 
ronomy. It is the beginning of that pro- 
phetic song in which Moses, just before 
his death, describes the future f<Mtunes oi 
the twelve tribes of Israel. This song is 
contained in the thirty-third diapter of 
Deuteronomy, under the title of ** The 
blessing wherewith Moses the man of God, 
at the point of death, blessed the children 
of Israel .'' The particular passage of 
which I speak lies in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth verses. Frcnn the quick 
transitions that are used in it, from narra- 
tive to ejaculation, and from ejaculatioii 
again to narrative — and from the mixture 
of aUusiOA to past facts and future events 
•—it has much of that natural difficulty 
which is in some degree ins^Murable firom 
this style of composition : And the natural 
difficulty of the passage seems considerably 
hd^tened by the errors of transcribos; 
insomuch, that the ablest critics teem to 
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all possible interpretations of the passage. 
In this sacred poem, the particular -bene- 
.dictions of the several tribes are naturally 
prefaced with a thankful commemoration 
(jf tliat which was the great and general 
blessing of the whole nation — the reve- 
lation which they enjoyed, and the sin- 
gular privilege of a polity and a law of 
Divine institution. The mention of these 
national prerogatives is mixed with inti- 
mations of God's general tenderness for 
the whole human race, with which the 
particular promises to the Jews, as hath 
been before observed, were seldom unac- 
companied in the earlier prophecies ; and, 
a^ I understand the passage, a prediction 
of the final conversion of the Jews to 
Christ, after a previous adoption of the 
Gentiles, finishes the lofty proem of the 
inspired song. Such, as I conceive it, is 
the general scope and purport of the pas- 
sage; — of every part of which, with the 
few alterations I have mentioned, I shall 
now give you the literal translation, — or, 
where that cannot be done with perspicuity 
in the English language, the exact mean- 
ing, accompanied with so much of para- 
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which was the well-known signal of the 
personal presence of the Holy One,—- 
that High and Holy One whose transcen- 
dent perfections and original existence 
separate him by an infinite interval even 
from the highest orders of the angelic na- 
ture. The streams of fire on his right, are 
the incessant flashes of lightning which 
struck the whole assembly with dismay. 

The description being brought to this 
point, the thing next in order to be men- 
tioned should be the utterance of the De- 
calogue ; but here the prophet interrupts 
his narrative, to commemorate God's pa- 
rental care of all mankind, in these pathetic 
ejaculations: 

" O loving Father of the peoples '/' 
" Of the peoples,^' — -that is, of all the 
different nations of the world ; for that is 
th^ force of " peoples,^^ in the plural, 
O loving Father of the peoples ! 
All the saints are in thy hand ; 
They are seated gtt thy feet, 
" And have received of thy doctrine/' 
, « All the saints— good men of all fami- 
Mes and of all countries — are under thy 
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another place: The allusion here is to 
past mercies, as an evidence of the univer- 
sality of God's parental care of all man- 
kind, in which the prophet professes his 
belief; and of this the past instances of 
general mercy, manifested in the reve- 
lations which had been granted to good 
men in the patriarchal ages, long before 
the institution of the Mosaic covenant, 
furnished a more pregnant proof than 
distant promises. After these ejaculations, 
the prophet resumes his narrative, and 
proceeds to mention the promulgation of 
the law; which, prefaced as it is with 
these allusions to the world's old expe- 
rience of its Maker's comprehensive love, 
seems rather alleged as a recent instance 
of the general providence, than as an argu- 
ment of any arbitrary partial fondness for 
that particular race in which the theocracy 
ivas eriected. 

" To us he prescribed a law/' 
" He,'' the Holy One who came forth 
from the midst of the myriads ; for the in^ 
tervening ejaculations stand in parenthesis, 
and this line is to be taken in connexion 
witli the two last of the initial stanza. 
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taken in this place in the sense of " con- 
gregation ;' which gives the whole passage 
a very different meaning : But the sense in 
which I take it, of " the Preacher,** is 
the usual signification of the word. The 
use of it in the sense of '^ congregation'* is 
unexampled in tlie sacred writings, unless 
perhaps in this passage, in another in the 
book of Genesis, and a third in the book 
of Nehemiah. The passage of the book of 
Genesis will be particularly considered in 
the prosecution of our subject. The signi- 
fication of the word in question is not less 
ambiguous in that place than it is here ;' 
and the sense of "the Preacher** wil^ 
equally suit the context. In Nehemiah, 
the sense is somewhat doubtful ; and, were 
it certain, the style of Nehemiah is not the 
best standard for the interpretation of 
Moses. The interval between the two 
writers was long; and the changes and 
corruptions which the Hebrew language 
tmderwent in the captivity of the Jewish 
nation were great and various. The bpolt 
of Ecclesiastes was of an earlier and g, 
purer age ; and throughout that book, the 
word, by the consent q£ all interpreters, 
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signifies " the Preacher." But the par- 
ticular advantage of taking the word here 
in its usual and proper signification, is the 
remarkable perspicuity which it gives to 
the ensuing distich, -^ clearly demonstrat- 
ing the person of whom it is predicated 
that he shall be a king ; which person it 
will be no easy matter to ascertain, if, by 
adopting any other meaning of this word, 
we lose the description of him which this 
line affords. « He shall be king/' The 
Preacher, whose inheritance is Jacob, shall 
be king. Our public translation has it, 
•* He was king ;'* making the sentence aa 
assertion of something past, instead of a 
prediction. And this assertion some under- 
stand of Moses, who was no king, nor 
ever bore the title,— and some, of God, 
of whom it were improper to say that 
he was what he ever is, king in Jeshu- 
run. With the authority of the Seventy 
therefore on my side, I throw away the 
letter which gives the verb the preterite 
form, and understand it of time future. 
" He,'" the Preacher, " shall be king in 
Jeshurun.'' The word " Jeshurun *' is no 
patronymic of the Jewish nation ; but, by 



the natural force of it, seems rather to de- 
note the whole body of the justified, in all 
ages of the world, and under all dispens- 
ations : And it is to be taken with more or 
less restriction of its general meaning, ac- 
cording to the particular times which may 
be the subject of discourse. It is some- 
times descriptive of the Jews, not as the 
natural descendants of Jacob, or of Abra- 
ham, but in their spiritual character of the 
justified, while, they formed the whole of 
the acknowledged church : But in pro- 
phecies which respect the adoption of the 
Gentiles, it denotes the whole body of the 
faithful gathered from, the four winds of 
heaven. In this Jeshurun the monarchy 
of God was from the beginning, is without 
interruption, and shall be without end : 
But the Messiah's kingdom commenced 
upon our Lord's ascension ; and its esta* 
blishment will be then complete, when 
the rebellious Jews shall acknowledge him. 
This kingdom I conceive to be here pre- 
dicted, in the assertion that the Preacher 
shall be king in that Jeshurun which shall 
hereafter be composed of Jews and Gentiles, 
living in friendship and alliance, professing 
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the same faith, and exercising the same 
worship. 

Thus it appears, that in this prophecy 
of Moses, if we have rightly divined its 
meaning, the Messiah is explicitly de- 
scribed under the character of a preacher, 
in whose spiritual kingdom Jews and Gen- 
tiles shall be united as the subjects of a 
common Lord. This interpretation of this 
remarkable passage will receive, I think« 
considerable confirmation, from the eluci- 
dation of another prophecy of an earlier 
age, in which Christ's character of a ge- 
neral teacher, or his business at least of 
teaching all the world, is described in 
terms less liable to ambiguity of inter- 
pretation. And this I shall consider in my 
next discourse. 
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SERMON XXVI. 



John, iv. 42. 

We have heard him ourselves; and know that 
this is indeed the Christy the Saviour of the 
world. 

This fourtli chapter of St. John^s Grospel 
contains a narrative of our Saviour''^ visit 
to the town of Sychar in Samaria ; and in 
the text we have the testimony which was 
publicly borne by the people of the place 
to the truth of his pretensions. 

Extraordinary as the fact may seem, 
this portion of the evangelical history 
affords the most unquestionable documents 
of the truth of it, — that the Samaritans of 
our Saviour's day not only believed in a 
Christ who was to come, but had truer 
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notions than the Jews, their contemporaries, 
of the nature and extent of the salvation to 
be expected from him, and of the means 
by which it should be accomplished : The 
nature of the salvation, spiritual — the ex- 
tent, universal — the means, teaching. 
They expected a deliverance of the whole 
world from moral evil, by a person who 
should appear in the character of a universal 
teacher of the true religion. 

Of these just views of the Samaritans, the 
books of Moses, which were the only part of 
the Jewish scriptures which the Samaritans 
received, were the only possible foundatiom 
The conclusion therefore seems infallible, 
that prophecies do actually exist in some 
part of the books of Moses, which describe 
the Messiah as a general teacher of the true 
religion, and express this character in terms 
Avhich were clearly understood by the an- 
cient Samaritans. If these prophecies are 
now not easy to be found, the difficulty 
must arise from the obscurity which lime 
hath brought upon particular passages of 
those very ancient writings, which originally 
were perspicuous. If, by the assistance of 
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Him who hath promised to be ever with us, 
we should be enabled to succeed in our 
attempt to do the injuries of time in some 
degree away, and to restore defaced pro- 
phecies of this great importance to their 
original evidence, we trust we shall have 
rendered some part of the service which we 
owe to that great cause to the support of 
which our talents and our studies stand 
solemnly devoted. 

In my last discourse, I produced a pas- 
sage from the book of Deuteronomy, which, 
in whatever obscurity it may have lain for 
several ages, with fewer and slighter emen- 
dations than are requisite to bring it to any 
other consistent meaning admits an inter- 
pretation which makes it an illustrious 
prophecy to our purpose. You will recol- 
lect, that the passage is the proem of that 
prophetic song in which Moses, just before 
his death, described the fortunes of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. My translation, 
which it may be useful to repeat, that the 
agreement and resemblance between this 
prophecy and some others which I now 
purpose to consider may be the-more readily 
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the elucidation of another prophecy, of aa 
earlier age, which I now take in hand. The 
examination of this prophecy will consist of 
two parts. The first point will be, to ascer- 
tain its meaning, as it stands in our modern 
copies of the Hebrew text without any 
alteration ; and the second, to consider an 
emendation suggested by the old versions, 
which, without altering the sense, consider- 
ably improves the perspicuity and heightens 
the spirit of the expression. 

When the patriarch Jacob was setting out 
for Padan-aram, to form an alliance by 
marriage, according to the customs of those 
early times, with the collateral branch of 
his mother's family, his father Isaac's part- 
ing blessing was to this effect: God Al- 
mighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, 
and multiply thee ; and thou shalt be a 
multitude of peoples/* This blessing was 
repeated, it seems, to the patriarch, in his 
dream at Luz ; for though this circumstance 
is not mentioned by Moses in its proper 
place, in his narrative of that extraordinary 
dream, in the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Genesis, it is however apparent, by the 
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words which in the forty-eighth chapter he 
puts into the mouth of Jacob upon his 
death-bed. " GodAlmighty appeared unto 
tne at Luz, in the land of Canaan ; and 
blessed me, and said unto me, Behold I 
will make thee fruitful, and multiply thee ; 
and I will make of thee a multitude of peo- 
ples/' You will obsferve, that it is not 
without a special reason that I choose in 
these passages to sacrifice the propriety of 
my English expression ta an exact adher- 
ence to the letter of the Hebrew text, in the 
use of the word " peoples,'' in the plural. 
In the original language of the Old Testa- 
ment, the word " people," in the singular, 
always signifies some single nation, and, for 
the most part, the individual nation of the 
Jews; the plural word " peoples," signifies 
mant/ nations, either Jews and Gentiles pro- 
miscuously, or the various nations of the 
Gentiles, as distinguished from the Jews* 
Our translators, in this instance over-stu- 
dious of the purity of their English style, 
have dropped this important distinction 
throughout the whole of the Old Testament ; 
and-thus the force and spirit of the original, 
wherever it depends upon this distinction^ 
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which is the case in many prophetic texts; 
is unhappily lost in our pubUc translation; 
— — - But to return. 

This same blessing was again repeated, 
upon the patriarch's return from Padan- 
aram ; when God appeared to him, and 
i^aid — " I am God Almighty. Be fruitful 
and multiply. A nation and a company 
of nations shall be of thee.'' It is the 
same word in the original which is ren- 
dered in our English Bibles, in this thitd 
beaediction, by a " company," and in the 
two former pasisages by a " multitude:'' 
But it is of great importance to observe, 
that in the promise made to Abraham that 
he should be a father "of many nations,^ 
or, according to the margin, " of a multi- 
tude of nations," a very different word is 
used. Were the marginal interpretation 
adopted, the terms of this promise to 
Abraham, and of the blessings pronounced 
upon Jacob upon three different occasions, 
in our English Bibles would be very much 
the same ; whereas in the original they are 
essentially different ; and the difference lies 
in the principal word, in the word which 
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tribes, is an ill-devised subterfuge of 
Jewish expositors: It is founded upon a 
principle which ever will mislead, becausQ 
it is in itself false, (though, by the way, it 
is the favourite, assumption of our modern 
Socinians, and is the foundation of their 
whole system,) that the prophetic style de- 
scribes little things by gigantic imager. 
Even in the spiritual sense, the expression 
thai Jacob should be.a multitude of peoples, 
or that a company of nations should com$ 
put of him, would be improper and un- 
prophetic ; for the various races of men, 
who, by embracing the faith of Christ, are 
become in a spiritual sense the children of 
Abraham and of Jacob, are in the same 
spiritual sense, by virtue of their adoption 
into the blessed family, become parts' of 
the one nation of the spiritual Israel, and 
are no longer to be called in any spiritual 
sense a multitude or a company of peoples 
or of nations. It is a just observation of 
the learned Calvin, that a prophecy which 
should have. described the Christian com- 
munity under the image of a variety of 
nations would have been no blessing, but a 
curse ; since, according to the regular sig*- 
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Messiah being personally mentioned under 
the character of the " Gatherer of the 
nations \' For the word which the Seventy 
render by " the gathering together/* and 
the English translators by " a multitude'* 
ot " company/* may by its derivation 
either signify the persons of which an 
assembly is composed, in which sense our 
English translators understood it,— or the 
act of bringing them together, which is 
the sense the Seventy express ; or it ftifty 
bear a third sense, which perhaps is of all 
the most pertinent, in* the passages in 
question, — it may stand for the person by 
whose authority the assembly is convened. 
Any one of these three senses, the word, 
for its natural force, may bear indifferently ; 
and in which of the three it is in any par- 
ticular passage to be taken^ can only be 
determined by the occasion upon which it 
is introduced, by what is said of it, and by 
the words with which it is immediately 
connected. In the passages in question, 
the first sense seems absolutely excluded by 
the truth of history, with which true pro- 
phecy must ever be consistent: Jacob 
never became the father of a multitude 
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murderess of the prophets ! thou tjhiat stonest 
them that are sent unto thee ! how often 
would I have gatliered thy children together 
in wliat manner the hen gathereth her own 
chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not r But, whichever be the true rendering, 
; — whether "the Gatherer,"' for which my 
opinion stands, or " the gathering together,^^ 
which the Seventy approve, — the .pro- 
phecy contains an evident allusion either 
to the person of Christ as a teacher, or to 
his business as a teaching ; for although the 
.ambiguous word, in the sense of an assem- 
bly, seems to carry no natural limitation of 
,its meaning, but might sta^id for .any 
assembly convened by proclamation, with- 
out regard to any particular end or pur- 
pose for which it might be holden, — • yet 
the most frequent use of it among the 
sacred writers is for assemblies of which 
the purpose is either civil consultation or 
religious worship and instruction : And the 
civil assemblies to which it is applied are 
for the most part those in which something 
of religious business mixes itself naore or 
less with the purpose of the meeting^: So 
Ihat, in the sense of ^* ap assen^bly/Mt 
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equally bear, we have an explicit prediction 
of the instruction and salvation of the Oeti^ 
tiles, to be accomplished by a descendant 
of Jacob. The two first indeed, in which 
it is said to Jacob that he should be or thai 
God had appointed him to be for a gatheri^ 
or for the gathering of the peoples, declare 
perhaps the general benefit immediately 
intended by the selection of Jacob's family; 
who, for the general good of all mankind^ 
were appointed to be for a certain period 
the depositaries of the true religion, and 
the objects of a miraculous discipline. Thdr 
intercourse, in various ways at diflFerent 
periods — by conquest or by commerce, by 
alliance or by servitude — with the prin- 
cipal empires and most enlightened nations 
of the world, — in the earliest times with 
the Moabites, the Phoenicians, the Egyp^ 
tians, and the Syrians of Damascus — after- 
wards with the Assyrians, the Babylonians^ 
and the Persians — then with the Greeks— 
and last of all with the Romans,— the ini^ 
tercourse of the Israelites, in every period 
of their state, with the people that was tt^ 
most considerable for the time, was th^ 
means of keeping alive some. kiiawled|;e f4 
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We therefore find in this promise to 
Jacob, as it is represented in the copies of 
the Hebrew text which are now in use, such 
a declaration of God's merciful care of all 
mankind — so expUcit a prediction o.f a 
teacher, or at least of a teaching of the 
Gentiles, as may sufficiently account for 
the just views which the Samaritans enter- 
tained of the nature as well as of the extent 
of the Messiah's redemption, 

I cannot take leave of this same pro- 
phecy, without considering an emendation 
which the translation of the Seventy sug- 
gests. The true object of the prophecy is 
that which appears in the interpretation 
of the Greek translators -^ the mysterious 
scheme of Providence of gathering all 
nations into one in Christ. But, though 
the Seventy have so far succeeded as not 
to misinterpret, (for they have expressed 
the true purport of the prophecy, and have 
introduced no false images which the ori- 
ginal words do not convey,) whether they 
have had the good fortune to seize the true 
turn of the original expression, and have 
given the prophecy in its genuine form i^ 
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might be alleged for giving a preference to 
this interpretation of the passages in ques- 
tion^ as the original text stands in our 
modern copies; but I shall proceed to 
show*, that in older copies, which were likely 
to be more sincere, this was the most ob- 
vious if not the only sense which the Hebrew 
words presented. 

The copies of the llebrew text which are 
now in use, from which the English and 
most modern translations of the Old Testa- 
ment have been made, give the text which 
the Jews have thought proper to consider 
as authentic, since a revision of the sacred 
books by certain learned Rabbin who lived 
several centuries after Christ. These critics, 
by their very imperfect knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, which in their time had 
been a dead language among the Jews them- 
selves for many ages, and by their prejii- 
fdices against our Saviour, were but. ill 
qualified for their arduous undertaking, I 
would not over confidently charge thetn 
with an impiety of which they have been 
suspected — of wilful corruptions of the pro- 
phetic text in prejudice of our Lord's .pre- 
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to the claims of that Saviour whom theif 
ancestors had crucified and slain : And that 
this was actually their practice, might be 
proved by many striking instances. It is 
iherefore become of great importance lo 
consider how certain texts might stand in 
more ancient copies of the sacred writ- 
ings ; which is often to be discovered from 
the translations and paraphrases made be* 
fore the appearance of our Saviour, and of 
consequence before any prejudices against 
him cpuld operate. Among these^ the 
Greek translation of the Pentateuch, for its 
great antiquity, deserves the highest atten- 
tion ; being about two hundred and sixty 
years older than the Christian sera* And 
though an extreme caution should be used 
in admitting any conjectural emendations 
of the sacred text, lest we should corrupt 
what we attempt to amend, yet the histo- 
rical inquiry after the varieties of the 
ancient copies cannot be prosecuted with 
too much freedom : For, though it might 
be dangerous to make any alteration of the 
modern text, except upon the most certain 
evidence, yet it can never be dangerous 
to know of any particular text that it was 
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of the Messiah was far more explicitly ex- 
pressed in the copies of the Hebrew from 
which that version was made, though it was 
not clearly understood by those translators ; 
and yet the whole difference between their 
copies of the original and those of the 
modern Jews consists in the omission of a 
single letter in the later copies. The word 
"gathering/' or "gatherer/" on the true 
sense of which so much depends, is ren- 
dered by the Seventy, in every one of the 
three passages in question, in the plural 
number, i— not " gathering^'' but " gather-' 
ings ;" and yet the original Hebrew word, 
in the present state of the text, is singular^ 
These translators have in general followed 
their original with such scrupulous exact- 
ness, — expressing in their Greek all the 
grammatical peculiarities of their Hebrew 
original, often at the expence not only of 
the purity but of the perspicuity of their 
style, — that no one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of giving a critical attention to that 
translation will believe, that the Seventy 
would in three places, where they found a 
word in the Hebrew which could not but be 
singular, choose, without any necessity, to 
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the consent of all interpreters, signifies " the 
Preacher '\ throughout the book of Ecclesi- 
astes, why should it be otherwise under- 
stood in other passages of Scripture, where 
the jsame sense may suit the context ? In 
the promises to Jacob, no other sense of the 
word will equally suit the context, since no 
other interpretation of the word produces an 
equal perspicuity of the whole sentence. 
This therefore is the sense in which it is 
most reasonable to understand it j and the 
literal translation of these three passages, as 
the text appears to have stood in the copies 
which the Greek translators followed, will 
be thus : Of the two first, " Thou shalt be,'' 
or " I have appointed thee to be for a 
preacher of the peoples ;'' of the third, " A 
nation and the Preacher of nations shall 
come out of thee/' It is no great objection 
to this interpretation that the Seventy missed 
it : These translators were Jews, and would 
be little inclined to admit a sense of any 
text which should make it a prediction of 
the Messiah in the express character of a 
teacher of the Gentiles. They took up 
therefore with another meaning, which, the 
word, considered by itself, might equally 
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taken, contain, especially the last of them, 
a clear prophecy of the Messiah as a uni- 
versal teacher. The precise terms in which 
these promises were conveyed are in some 
small degree uncertain ; for we find, in the 
translation of the Seventy, the plainest in* 
dications of a small difference, in all the 
three texts, between their copies and those 
which are now received. The difference is 
only of a single letter in the ancient copies, 
which is not found in those of the present 
day ; and this variety affects not the sense 
of the promise, but makes some difference 
in the degree of precision with which 
the sensje is expressed. The terms of 
the promise, according to the one or the 
other of these two different readings — ac- 
cording to the ancient or the later copies, 
are unquestionably correct; and according 
to either, the general purport is the same : 
But if the greater correctness lie in the later 
copies, theft the Messiah's character of a 
teacher of the nations is only to be drawn 
from the general character, of a gatherer,: 
in which it is contained ; or his particular 
business of teaching the nations from the ge- 
neral business Qf gathering them : If the ant? 
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pletion of prophecies, and for the evidence 
of miracles ; — unless we see signs and 
wonders, we will not believe : But upon 
whal evidence did the Samaritans beUeve? 
We read of no miracles performed among the 
Sjcharites. That we read of none, is not a 
proof that none were performed ; But if 
any were, it was not evidence of that kind 
which took possession of the hearts of the 
Samaritans ; — they allege our Saviour's 
doctrine as the ground of their conviction ; 
and our Saviour's doctrine carries with it 
such internal evidence, — it is in itself so 
rational and consistent— in its consequences 
so conducive to that which must be the 
great end of a Divine revelation, if any 
such be extant, — it discovers a scheme of 
salvation so wonderfully adapted both to 
the perfections of God and the infirmities 
of man, — that a mind which hath not lost, 
by the force of vitious habits, its natural 
sense of right and wrong, its natural appro- 
bation of what is good and great and ami- 
able, will always perceive the Christian 
doctrine to be that which cannot easily be 
disbelieved when it is fairly propounded. 
The Samaritans heard this doctrine from 
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SERMON XXVIL 



Philtppians, iii. 15. 

■ 

Let us therefore^ as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded; and if' in any thing ye be 

. otherwise minded^ God shall reveal even this 
unto you. 

• 

The obscurity of this text arises from two 
causes, — from a double sense of the word 
" minded/' and from an improper use of 
the word " otherwise.^' 

The word " minded 'V predicates indif- 
ferently any. state of mind, — this or that 
particular state, according as the occasion 
upon which it is used and the words with 
which it is connected may limit and qua- 
lify its general meaning. A state of the 
mind may be either a state of its disposir 
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for it is never applied to the intellectual 
part of the mind, but with respect to the 
opinions, — nor to the disposition, but in a 
religious sense, to express the state of 
moral taste and sentiment. It carries, how- 
ever, a double meaning ; seeing it may ex- 
press a state of mind with respect either to 
opinion or religious disposition. It is used 
in these two different senses in the different 
branches of the text ; and this double ap- 
plication of the same word, in dijQferent 
clauses of the same sentence, makes the 
whole difficulty of the passage as it lies in 
the original. 

But, in our English translation, this dif- 
ficulty is greatly heightened by the improper 
use of the word " otherwise," whicK in our 
language is a word of comparison between 
individual things, insomuch that it can 
never be used with propriety unless it is 
answered by the comparative " than'* either 
expressed or understood ; and the expres- 
sion "to be otherwise minded,'* in the 
English language, properly signifies to be 
in a slate of mind other than some certain 
stale afterwards mentioned or already de- 
scribed« In the text, X dQubt not but the 
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in the text ; and, bearing in remembrance 
the double meaning of the word " minded/' 
let us see what sense the passage, thus cor- 
rected, will present. " Let us, as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded ; and if in 
any thing you be variously minded, God 
shall reveal even this unto yoii/' Light 
seems to open on the passage : The oppo- 
sition which before perplexed us between 
" thus minded'^ and " otherwise minded" 
now disappears. The deficiency of the 
sentence is in another part than we at first 
suspected, and is to be very diflferently 
supplied. " Let us, as many as are per- 
fect, be thus minded ; and if in any thing 
ye be variously minded, God shall reveal 
to you even this thing concerning which you 
have various minds/* I doubt not but you 
now perceive that the exhortation to be 
" thus minded '* respects certain virtuous 
habits of the mind — certain sentiments 
with respect to religious practice, which the 
apostle would recommend it to the Phihp- 
pians to assume : And the supposition of 
their being variously minded regards certain 
differences of opinion wjiich he apprehended 
might subsist among them when this epistle 
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interests of the true religion ; if by any 
means he might ^' attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Not,^' says he, ." that I 
have yet gotten hold, •— not that I am so* 
cure of attaining the great prize to which I 
aspire, or am already perfect ; but I per- 
severe in the pursuit, if, by my utmost dili* 
gence, I may at last lay hold of it. For 
which purpose, — that I might persevere in 
this great pursuit, and at last lay hold upon 
the prize, — hold has been taken of me by 
Jesus Christ/' There is in the original a 
certain animated play (not unusual in the 
most serious discourse, nor abating any 
thing of its seriousness, but adding to its 
force) upon the double meaning of the 
word " lay hold/' A person lays hold 
opon a thing when he takes possession of it, 
and claims it as his right and property. In 
this sense, the apostle speaks with much 
diffidence and humility of his hope of lay- 
ing hold of his reward. A guide lays hold 
of a person that is going out of his way, to 
lead him into it, -or of a feeble person, tso 
support hiin. In this sense, the apostle 
speaks of Christ's laying hold oh him, to con- 
duct biim into tbe path of life, and to support 
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ing those who might stand for the obli- 
gation of the ceremonial law under the 
Christian dispensation, — that God would, 
at some time or other, open their minds to 
perceive the error of this particular opi- 
nion. As this exposition has been pretty 
much received, and has found its way into 
some of the best English paraphrases of 
this epistle, it may be proper briefly to 
mention our reasons for rejecting it. One 
great objection to this interpretation is, 
that it turns the text into a very singular 
promise of illumination, upon a particular 
question, to all who should dissent from 
the apostle's doctrines, without the stipu- 
lation of any condition which might render 
them in any degree worthy of such extra- 
ordinary favour. It is far more reasonable 
to understand the promise of a general 
illumination of the mind upon religious 
subjects, limited to those who, under much 
darkness and imbecility of understanding, 
should distinguish themselves by a sincerity 
of good intention. But an objection of 
still greater weight than this is, that by the 
evident connexion of the text with the 
following verse this exposition is clearly 
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which the understanding has not received, 
or requires of any man to walk by a rule 
which has not the entire approbation of his 
conscience. 

I have thought proper to examine this 
exposition more particularly than I should 
otherwise have done, because I find it is 
much received, and has found its way into 
some of the best English paraphrases of 
this epistle. But, having shown you that . 
it brings the text to a meaning little con- 
sistent with the general sense and spirit of 
the gospel, I shall think it needless to dwell 
upon the farther confutation of it. Some 
other expositions are to be found among 
the Latin fathers, which all rest upon a 
corruption of some ancient copies of the 
Latin version. Of the two which the 
genuine text of the apostle may bear, that 
which 1 adopt is what the words in their 
natural meaning most obviously present, 
and the only one that the context will 
admit. We may therefore safely rest in 
this as the true exposition of the apostle^s 
meaning : And I shall accordingly proceed 
to set before you the important lessons 
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of every private Christian, especially &s it 
is in this circumstance that he proposes 
himself as an example to all who would be 
perfect. " Let us, as many as be perfect, 
be thus minded/' Perhaps you will ima- 
gine, that if this be perfection, it is an 
attainment easily made ; or rather, that it 
is a quality of which none are destitute, 
since all men have nrore or less of a desire 
of being better than they feel themselves to 
be. But that desire of improvement in 
which the apostle places his own and 
every Christianas perfection, is not a desire 
terminated in the mind itself, unproductive 
of any real effort to improve. This is so 
little the perfection of a Christian, that it 
seems to be only a necessary part of the 
human character in its utniost state of 
depravation: It is the necessary result of 
that natural perception of right and wrong 
of which the worst of men are never totally 
divested. He that should be divested, of 
it would from that moment cease to be a 
man : He would cease to be a moral agent ; 
inasmuch as, having lost all natural sense 
of the moral quality of his actions, he 
would to all intents and purposes, with 
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amiable rather than odious. Hence it is, 
that nothing is more common than for per-^ 
sons of the most debauched and abandoned 
lives to acknowledge that they are not what 
they ought to be, and to express a wish 
that they were better, — at the same time 
that they speak upon a subject of such 
great concern with a tranquillity and cool- 
ness that shows that nothing is farther from 
their thoughts than the purpose of making 
any vigorous efforts towards their own 
reformation. These wishes are not in- 
sincere ; but they are involuntary ; re- 
sulting, by a natural necessity, from that 
constitution of the human mind which is 
indeed its perfection, considered as the 
work of God, but is no more a part of the 
moral virtue of the man, considered as a 
free agent, than any other of his natural 
endowments, — the strength of his memory, 
for instance, or the quickness of his appre- 
hension, or even than the exterior comeli- 
ness of his i^rson, his muscular strength, 
or the agility of his limbs. In all these 
natural gifts and faculties, among which 
conscience is the first in worth and dignity, 
there is reason to admire the good and 
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the ascendant in his heart over every other 
appetite, and displaying ils energy in the 
whole tenor of his life. He describes it as 
derived from a conviction of the under- 
standing that the proper business of this 
life is to prepare for the next. The formal 
nature of it he places in this, — that its 
immediate object- is rather virtue itself than 
any exterior prosperity of condition with 
which virtue may be rewarded : For he 
compares his thirst of virtuous attainments 
to the passion that stimulated the compe- 
titors in the Grecian games ; and he de- 
scribes the reward which the Christian seeks 
under the image of the prize to be bestowed 
on him that should be foremost in the race. 
The passion which fires the competitors in 
any honourable contest is a laudable am- 
bition to excel ; and the prize is no other- 
wise valued than as the mark and seal of 
victory. Of that reward which is the ob- 
ject of the Christian's hope, it were madness 
to affirm that it has not an intrinsic value ; 
for we are taught that it will consist in a 
state of perfect happiness : But that hap- 
piness is therefore perfect, because it is the 
condition of a nature brought to perfect 
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feelings and his own practice, -^ such is the 
principle in which he places the perfection 
of a Christian; in its origin rational, in its 
object disinterested, in its energies bound* 
less : And in these three properties its 
perfective quality consists. • And this I 
would endeavour more distinctly to prove : 
But, for this purpose, it will be necessary 
to explain what man^s proper goodness natu- 
rally is ; and to consider man both in his 
first state of natural innocence, and in his 
present state of redemption from the ruin of 
his fall. But this is a large subject; which 
we shall treat in a separate discourse. 
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sist in these three properties, — that it is 
boundless in its energy, disinterested in its 
object, and yet rational in its origin. That 
these are the properties which make this 
desire of proficiency truly perfective of the 
Christian character, I shall now attempt to 
prove: And, for this purpose, it will be 
necessary to inquire what man's proper 
goodness is; and to take a view of man, 
both in his first state of natural innocence, 
and in his actual state of redemption from 
the ruin of his fall. 

Absolute perfection in moral goodness, 
no less than in knowledge and power, 
belongs incommunicably to God ; for this 
reason, that goodness in the Deity only is 
original : In the creature, to whatever de- 
gree it may be carried, it is derived. If 
man hath a just discernment of what is 
good, to whatever degree of quickness it 
may be improved, it is originally founded 
on certain first principles of intuitive know- 
ledge which the created mind receives from 
God. If he hath the will to perform it, it 
is the consequence of a connexion which the 
Creator hath established between the deci- 
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Creator, in the fabric of the rational mind, 
that created beings are capable of attaining 
to any thing of moral excellence — that 
they are capable of becoming what the 
Maker of them may love, and their own 
understandings approve- The contrivance 
that I speak of consists in a principle of 
which we have large experience in our- 
selves, and may with good reason suppose 
it to subsist in every intelligent being, ex- 
cept the First and Sovereign intellect. It is 
a principle which it is in every man's power 
to turn, if he be so pleased, to his own 
^ advantage : But if he fail to do this, it is not 
in his power to hinder that the Deceiving 
Spirit turn it not to his detriment. In its 
own nature it is indifferent to the interests 
of virtue or of vice ; being no propensity of 
the mind to one thing or to another, but 
simply this property, — that whatever 
action, either good or bad, hath been done 
once, is done a second time with more ease 
and. with a better liking; and a frequent 
repetition heightens the ease and pleasure of 
the performance without limit. By virtue 
of this property of the mind, the having 
done any thing once becomes a motive to 
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amazing progress of the human mind in the 
politer arts and the abstruser sciences; and 
it is an engine which it is in our power to 
employ to nobler and more beneficial pur- 
poses. By the same principle, when the 
attention is turned to moral and religious 
subjects, the understanding may gradually 
advance beyond any limit that may be 
assigned in quickness of perception and truth 
of judgment; and the will's alacrity to con- 
form to the dictates of conscience and the 
decrees of reason will be gradually height- 
ened, to correspond in some due proportion 
with the growth of intellect. " Lord, what 
is man, that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man, that thou so regardest him ! 
Thou hast made him lower than the angels, 
to crown him with glory and honour !''—- 
Destitute as he is of any original perfection^ 
-^ which is thy sole prerogative, who art 
alone in all thy qualities original, — yet in 
the faculties of which thou hast given him 
the free command and use, and in the 
power of habit which thou hast planted in 
the principles of his system, thou hast given 
him. the capacity of infinite attainments- 
Weak and poor in his beginnings, what is 
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and the things that should have been for his 
peace are become to him an occasion of 
falling* Unmindful of the height of glory 
to which he might attain, he has set his 
affections upon earthly things. The first 
command, which was imposed that he 
might form himself to the useful habit of 
implicit obedience to his Maker's will, a 
slight temptation — the fair show and fra- 
grance of the forbidden fruit, moved him to 
transgress. From that fatal hour, error 
hath seized his understanding, appetite 
perverts his will, and the power of habit, 
intended for the infinite exaltation of his 
nature, operates to his ruin, 

Man hath been false to himself; but his 
Maker's love hath not forsaken him. By 
early promises of mercy, by Moses and the 
prophets, and at last by his Son, God calls 
his fallen creature to repentance. He hath 
provided an atonement for past guilt. He 
promises the effectual aids of his Holy Spirit, 
to counteract the power of perverted habit, 
to restore light to the darkened under- 
standing, to tame the fury of inflamed 
appetite, to purify the soiled imagination, 
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before ordained that we should walk iii 
ihem" His lost capacity of improvement 
is restored, and the great career of virtue is 
again before him. What then is the per*- 
fection of man, in this state of redemption, 
but that which might have been Adam's 
perfection in paradise ? — a desire of moral 
improvement, duly proportioned to his 
natural capacity of improving, and, fot 
that purpose, expanding without limit, as 
he rises in the knowledge of what is good, 
and gathers strength in the. practical habits 
of it. 

Thus, you see, the proper 'goodness of 
man consists in gradual imprbvement ; and 
the desire of improvement, to be truly per- 
fective of his character, and to keep pace 
with the growth of his moral capacities, 
must be boundless in its energies, or capa- 
ble of an infinite enlargement. 

Another property requisite in this desire 
of improvement, to give it its perfective 
quality, is that it should be disinterested. 
Virtue must be desired for its own sake,—* 
not as subservient to any farther end, or 
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remaining of genuine virtue but ad empty 
name. But our answer to the adversary 
is, that these are the principles of Chris* 
tiaility itself; for St. Paul himself places 
the perfection of the Christian character in 
tiiat quahty of disinterested virtue which 
some have injuriously supposed cannot be* 
long to it. It may seem, perhaps, that 
the strictness and purity of the precepts of 
Christianity rather heighten the objection 
than remove it ; that the objection, rightly 
understood, is this, — -that the Christian 
system is at variance with itself, its pre* 
cepts exacting a perfection of which the 
belief of its doctrines must necessarily pre* 
elude the attainment'; for how is it possible 
that a love of virtue and religion should be 
disinterested, which, in its most improved 
state, is* confessedly accompanied with the 
expectation of an infinite reward ? A little 
attention to the nature of the Christian's 
hope — to the extent of his knowledge of 
the reward he seeks, will solve this difficulty. 
It will appear, that the Christian'? desire of 
that happiness which the gospel promises 
to the virtuous in a future life, — that the 
desire of 4liis happiness, and the pure love 
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appear (i. e. when Christ shall appear) we 
shall be like him ; for we shall see him aa 

• 

he is/' This, you see, is our hope, -:- to 
be made like to Christ our Saviour, in the 
blessed day of his appearance : And " he 
that hath this hope in hira'^ — this general 
hope of being transformed into the likeness 
of his glorified Lord > of whose glory, which, 
as he hath not seen, he hath no distinct and 
adequate conception — " purifies himself, 
as he is pure"" Of the particular enjoy* 
ments in which his future happiness will 
consist, the Christian is ignorant. The 
gospel describes them by images only and 
allusions, which lead only to this general 
notion, that they will be such .as to give 
entire, satisfaction to all the desires of a 
virtuous soul. Our opinion of their valiie 
•is founded on a sense of the excellence of 
virtue, and on faith in God as >the pro* 
tector of the virtuous. The Christian gives 
a preference to that particular kind of hap- 
piness to which a life of virtue and religion 
leads, in the general persuasion, that of all 
possible happiness that must be the greatest 
which so good a being as God hath annexed 
to so excellent a thing in the creature as 
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being, — that is, to every being who, be- 
sides the actual perception of present 
pleasure and present pain, hath the power 
of forming general ideas of happiness and 
misery as distinct states arising from dif« 
ferent causes. Every being that hath this 
degree of intelligence is under the govern- 
ment of final causes; and the advance- 
ment of his own happine^, if it be not 
already entire and secure, must be an end. 
It is impossible, therefore, that any rational 
agent, unless he be either sufficient to his 
own happiness (which is the prerogative of 
God), or hath some certain assurance that 
his condition will not be altered for the 
worse (which will hereafter be the glorious 
privilege of the saints who overcome),— 
but without this prerogative or this pri- 
vilege, it is impossible that any rational 
being should be altogether unconcerned 
about the consequences of his moral con- 
duct, as they may affect his own condition. 
In the present life, the advantages are not 
on the side of virtue : All comes alike lo 
all,—" to him that sacrificeth, and to him 
that sacrificeth not — to him that swearetb, 
and to him that feareth an oath :'" And if 
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sense of virtue, or any preference of ite 
proper enjoyments as naturall}'^ the greatest 
good, make no other choice of heaven than 
as the least of two great evils. To be de- 
prived of sensual gratifications, they hold 
to be an evil of no moderate size, to which 
they must submit in heaven ; but yet they 
conceive of this absence of pleasure as more 
tolerable than positive torment, which they 
justly apprehend those who are excluded 
ftom heaven must undergo in the place of 
punishment. On minds thus depraved, the 
view of the alternative of endless happiness 
or endless misery was intended to operate j 
and it is an argument of God's wonderful 
mercy, that he has been pleased to display 
such prospects of futurity as may affect the 
human mind iii its most corrupt and 
hardened state, — that men in this un- 
worthy state, in this state of enmity with 
God, are yet the objects of his care and 
pity, — that " he willeth not the death of a 
dinner, but that the sinner should turn from 
his way and live/' But, to imagine that 
any one whom the warnings of the gospel 
may no otherwise affect than with the dread 
of the punishment of sin — that any one in 
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soul : Virtue is understood to be the re- 
semblance of God ; his resemblance is 
coveted) as the highest attainment ; heaven 
is desired, as the condition of those who 
resemble him ; and the intoxicating cup 
of pleasure is refused, — not that the mortal 
palate.might not find it sweet, but because 
Vice presents it. When the habit of the 
mind is formed to these views and these 
sentiments, then, and not before, the 
Christian character, in the judgment of 
St. Paul, is perfect; and the perfective 
quality of this disposition of the mind lies 
principally in this circumstance, that it is 
a disinterested love of virtue and religion 
as the chief object. The disposition is not 
the less valuable nor the less good, when it 
is once formed, because it is the last- stage 
of a gradual progress of the mind which 
m&y too *often perhaps begin in nothing 
better than a sense of guilt and a just fear 
of punishment. The sweetness of the 
ripened fruit is not the less delicious for the 
austerity of its cruder state : Nor is this 
Christian righteousness to be despised, if, 
amid the various temptations of the world, 
a sense of the danger as well as the turpi-* 



fection of the Christian character, as it is 
described by the apostle, consists in that 
which is the natural . perfection of the 
man, — in a principle which brings every 
thought and desire of the mind into an 
entire subjection to the will of God, ren- 
dering a religious course of life a matter of 
choice no less than of duty and interest. 
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they had been condeained. His mind at 
first was much affected by the miracle; 
but the impression in time wore off, and 
the intoxication of power and prosperity 
returned upon him. God was therefore 
pleased to humble him, and to make him 
an example to the world and to himself of 
the frailty of all human power — the in- 
stability of all human greatness. I say, an 
example to the world and to himself; for 
it is very remarkable, that the king's own 
conversion was in part an object of the 
judgment inflicted upon him : And, not- 
withstanding what has been said to the 
contrary, upon no ground at all, by a 
foreign commentator of great name, it is 
evident, from the sacred history, that object 
was accomplished ; and it was in order to 
the accomplishment of it that tlie king had 
warning of the impending visitation in a 
dream. That a dispensation of judgment 
should be tempered with such signal mercy 
to a heathen prince, not, like Cyrus, emi- 
nent for his virtues, however distinguished 
by his talents, is perhaps in 'some degree to 
be put to the account of tlie favour he 
showed to many of the Jews his captives^ 
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for a time only^ on some one of the sons of 
men. 

The interpretation of this dream was 
beyond the skill of all the wise men of the 
kingdom. Daniel was called; who, by 
the interpretation of a former dream, which 
had been too hard for the Chaldeans and 
the Magi, and for the professed diviners 
of all denominations, had acquired great 
credit and favour with the king; and 
before this time had been promoted to the 
highest offices in the state, and, amongst 
others, to that of president of the college 
of the Magi. Daniel told the king, that 
the tree which he had seen so strong and 
and flourishing was himself, ~- that the 
hewing down of the tree was a dreadful 
calamity that should befall him, and 
continue till he should be brought to know 
" that the Most High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will." 

Strange as it must seem, notwithstanding 
Daniel's weight and credit with the king 
— notwithstanding the consternation of 
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cree of the Watcbets" and the " word of 
the Holy Ones/' " The matter is by the 
decree of the Watchers, and the requisition 
is by the word of the Holy Ones;'' and 
the intent of the matter is to give man- 
kind a proof, in the fall and restoration 
of this mighty monarch, that the fortunes 
of kings and empires are in the hand of 
God, — that his providence perpetually 
interposes in the affairs of men, distri^ 
buting crowns and sceptres, always for the 
good of the faithful primarily, ultimately 
of his whole creation, but according to 
his wilL 

To apprehend rightly how the judgment 
upon Nebuchadnezzar, originating, as it i$ 
represented in the text, in the " decree of 
the Watchers, and in the word of the Holy 
Ones," affords an instance of the imme- 
diate interference of God's providence in 
the affairs of men, it is very necessary that 
the text should be better than it generally 
has been hitherto understood: And the 
text never can be rightly understood, until 
we ascertain mho they are, and to what class 
of beings they belong, who are called " the 



princes, who publish their decrees with the 
advice of their chief ministers. 

This' interpretation of these words is 
founded: upon a notion which got ground in 
the Christian church many ages since, and 
unfortunately, is not yet exploded ; namely, 
that God's government of this lower world 
is carried on by the administration of the 
holy angels, — that the different orders (aod 
those who broached this doctrine could tell 
us exactly how many orders there are, and 
how many angels in each order,) — that the 
different orders have their different depart- 
ments in government assigned to them: 
Some, constantly attending in the presence 
of God, form his cabinet council : Others 
are his provincial govefnors ; every king- 
dom in the world having its appointed 
guardian angel, to whose management it is 
intrusted : Others again are supposed to 
have the charge and custody of individuals. 
This system is in truth nothing belter than 
the Pagan polytheism, somewhat disguised 
and qualified ; for in the Pagan system 
every nation had its tutelar deity, all sub- 
ordinate to Jupiter the sire of gods and 
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a distant proviBce will in many cases bfe 
more an object of awe and veneration to 
the inhabitants than the monarch himself, 
with whom they have no immediate con- 
nexion, so the tutelar deity or angel will, 
with those who are put under him, super* 
sede this Lord of all : And the heathen, 
who worshipped those who were supposed 
to have the power over them, were certainly 
naore consistent with themselves than they 
who acknowledging the power withhold the 
worship. 

So nearly alHed to idolatry — or rather 
§o much the same thing with polytheism, is 
this notion of the administration of God*s 
government by the authority of angels. 
And surely it is strange, that in this age of 
light and learning, Protestant divines 
should be heard to say that " this doctrine 
seems to be countenanced by several pas- 
sages of Scripture." 

That the holy angels are often employed 
by God in his government of this subltmary 
world, is indeed clearly to be proved by 
holy writ. That they have powers over the 
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stood, gives the least countenance to the 
abominable doctrine of such a participation 
of the holy angels in God's government of 
the world. 

In what manner then, it may be asked, 
are the holy angels made at all subservient 
to the purposes of God's government ? — 
This question is answered by St. Paul, . in 
his epistle to the Hebrews, in the last verse 
of the first chapter.: And this is the only pas<- 
sage in the whole Bible in which we have any 
thing explicit upon the office and employ- 
ment of angels. " Are they not all,'' saith 
he, " ministering spirits, sent forth to mi- 
nister for them that shall be heirs of salva- 
tion ?" They are all, however high in rank 
and order, — they are all nothing more 
than " ministering spirits," or literally 
" serving spirits ;" not invested with au- 
thority of their own, but " sent forth" — 
occasionally sent forth, to do such service 
as may be required of them, "for them that 
shall be heirs of salvation." This text is 
the conclusion of the comparison which the 
apostle institutes between the Son of God 
and the holy angels, in order to prove th« 
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visions typical of future events to the pro- 
phet, and to expound them to him : But there 
is nothing in this employment of Gabriel 
and his associates which has the most re- 
mole connexion with the supposed office of 
guardian angels either of nations and states 
or of individuals. 

We read of another personage superior 
to Gabriel, who is named Michael. This 
personage is superior to Gabriel, for he 
Comes to help him in the greatest difficul- 
ties ; and Gabriel, the servant of the Most 
High God, declares that this Michael is the 
only supporter he has. This is well to be 
noted : Gabriel, one of God's ministering 
spirits, sent forth, as such spirits are used to 
be, to minister for the elect people of God, 
has no supporter in this business but Mi- 
chael. This great personage has been long 
distinguished iu our calendars by the title 
of " Michael the archangel.'' It has been 
for a long time a fashion in the church to 
speak very frequently and familiarly of 
archangels, as if they were an order of be- 
ings with which we are perfectly well ac- 
quainted. Some say there are seven of 
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from holy writ,-— and if not from, holy writ, 
it cannot be proved at all, -r- that any arch- 
angel exists but the one archangel Michael ; 
and this one archangel Michael is unques- 
tionably the Michael of the book of Daniel. 

I must. observe, by the way, with respect 
to the import of the title of archangel, that 
the word, by its etymology, clearly implies 
a superiority of rank and authority in the 
person to whom it is applied. It implies a 
command over angels ; and this is all that 
the word of necessity implies. But it 
follows not, by any sound rule of argument, 
that because no other superiority than that 
of rank and authority is implied in the title, 
no other belongs to the person distinguished 
by the title, and that he is in all other re- 
spects a mere angeL Since we admit va- 
rious orders of intelligent beings, it. is 
evident that a being highly above the an- 
gelic jorder may command angels. 

To ascertain, if we can, to what order of 
beings the archangel Michael may belong, 
let us see how he is described by the prophet 
Daniel, who never describes him by that 
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the Apocalypse, in which we find him fight- 
ing with the Old Serpent, the deceiver of 
the world, and victorious in the combat. 
That combat who was to maintain, in that 
combat who was 16 be victorious, but the 
seed of the woman ? From all this it is 
evident, that Michael is a liame for our 
Lord himself, in his particular character of 
the champion of his faithful people, against, 
the violence of the apostate faction and the 
wiles of the Devil. In this point I have the 
good fortune to have a host of the learned 
on my side; and the thing will be farther 
evident from what is yet to come. 

We have as yet had but poor success in 
our search for guardian angels, or for angels 
of the cabinet, in the book of Daniel ; but 
there are a sort of persons mentioned in 
it whom we have not yet considered,— 
namely, those who are called " the princes 
of Persia and of Graecia/* As these princes 
personally oppose the angel Gabriel and 
Michael his supporter, I can hardly agree 
with those who have taken them for princes 
in the literal acceptation of the word, — 
that is, for men reigning in those countries^ 
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site armies represent two opposite parties in 
the Roman state, at the time which the 
vision more particularly regards. Michael's 
angels are the party which espoused t\^e 
side of the Christian religion, the friends of 
which had for many years been numerous, 
and became very powerful under Constan- 
tine the Great, the first Christian emperor : 
The Dragon's angels are the party which 
endeavoured to support the old idolatry* 
And, in conformity with this imagery of 
the Apocal3'pse, the princes of Persia, in 
the book of Daniel, are to be understood, 
I think, of a party in the Persian state 
which opposed the return of the captive 
Jews, first after the death of Cyrus, and 
again after the death of Darius Hystaspes. 
And the prince of Graecia is to be under- 
stood of a party in the Greek empire which 
persecuted the Jewish religion after the 
death of Alexander the Great, particularly 
in the Greek kingdom of Syria. 

We have now considered all the angels 
and supposed angels of the book of Daniel, 
except the personages in my text ; and we 
have found as yet no tutelar angel of any 
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given : The only question asked is, Who, 
of the whole multitude assembled, will 
undertake a particular service? The an- 
swers were various. " Some spake on this 
manner, and some on that;'' none, as it 
should seem, showing any readiness for the 
business, till one more forward than the 
rest presented himself before the throne, and 
said " I will persuade him/' He is asked, 
by way of trial of his qualifications, " How?*' 
He gives a satisfactory answer; and, being 
both ready for the business and found equal 
to it, is sent forth. If this can be called a 
consultation, it is certainly no such coji-. 
sultation as a great monarch holds with his 
prime ministers, but sudi as a military 
commander might hold with privates in 
the ranks. 

Having thus disposed, 'I think, of all the 
passages in the book of Daniel which 
mention beings of the angelic or of a supe- 
nor order, except my text, I can now 
proceed to the exposition of that upon very 
safe and certain grounds. 

Among those who understand the titles 
of " Watchers'' and " Holy Ones" of 
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— sdch as Wells and the elder Lowth 
in our own church — and such as Calmet^ 
in the church of Rome, should not have 
their eyes open to -the error and im- 
piety indeed of such an exposition as this, 
which makes them angels ; especially when 
the learned Grotius, in the extraordinary 
manner in which he recommends it, had 
set forth* its merits, as it should seem, in 
the true light, when he says that it repre- 
sents God as acting like a great monarch 
" upon a decree of his senate," — and when 
another of the most learned of its advocates 
imagines something might pass in the 
celestial senate bearing some analogy to 
the forms of legislation used in the assem- 
blies of the people at Rome, in the times of 
the republic. It might have been expected 
that the exposition would have needed no 
other confutation, in the judgment of men 
of piety and sober minds, than this fair 



much of angels ; ^nd to have been embarrassed with the dif- 
ficulty. He has recourse to an admirable expedient to get 
oyer it : He says the whole vision was accommodated to the 
capacity of a heathen king, who had but a confined know- 
ledge of God, and could not distinguish between him and 
the angels. 
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truth of this exposition: For God is the 
only being to whom the same name in the 
singular and in the plural may be indis- 
criminately applied ; and this change from 
the one number to the other, without any 
thing in the principles of language to ac- 
count for it, is frequent, in speaking of 
God, in the Hebrew tongue, but unex- 
ampled in the case of any other being. 

The assertion therefore in my text, is, that 
God had decreed to execute a signal judg- 
ment upon Nebuchadnezzar for his pride 
and impiety, in order to prove, by the ex- 
ample of that mighty monarch, that " the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and 
setteth up over it the basest of men/' To 
make the declaration the more solemn and 
striking, the terms in which it is conceived 
distinctly express that consent and con- 
currence of all the Persons in the Trinity 
in the design and execution of this judg- 
ment, which must be understood indeed in 
every act of the Godhead. And in truth, 
we shall not find in history a more awful 
example and monument of Providence 
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deur had also been predicted ; and this 
took place at the predicted time, inde- 
pendently of any natural cause, and with- 
out the use of. any human means. And 
the evidence of these extraordinary occur- 
rences — of the prediction, the fall, and 
the restoration — is perhaps the most un- 
deniable of any thing that rests upon mere 
human testimony. The king himself, upon 
his recovery, published a manifesto in every 
part of his vast empire, giving an account 
of all which had befallen him, and in con- 
clusion giving praise and honour to the 
King of heaven ; acknowledging that ". all 
his works are truth, and his ways judgment, 
and that those who walk in pride he is able 
to abase/' The evidence of the whole fact 
therefore standi upon this public record of 
the Babylonian empire, which is preserved 
verbatim in the fourth chapter of the book 
of Daniel, of which it makes indeed the 
whole. That chapter therefore is not 
Daniers writing, but Nebuchadnezzar's. 

Nothing can so much fortify the minds 
of the faithful against all alarm and con^ 
sternation — nothing so much maintain 
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tellecl — by God's own goodness and wis- 
dom : And as justice is included in the idea 
of goodness, it must be a will governed by 
God's justice. But God's justice, in its' 
present dispensations, is a justice accom- 
modated to our probationary state> — a 
justice which, making the ultimate happi- 
ness of those who shall finally be brought 
by the probationary discipline to love and 
fear God its end, regards the sum-total and 
ultimate issue of things — not the compara- 
tive deserts of men at the present moment. 
To us therefore, who see tHe present mo- 
ment only, the government of the world 
will appear upon many occasions not coa- 
formable, in our judgments, formed upon 
limited and narrow views of things, to the 
maxims of distributive justice. We see 
power and prosperity not at all propor- 
tioned to merit ; for " the Most High, who 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, giveth it to 
whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it 
the basest of men,'* -— men base by the tur- 
pitude of their wicked lives, more than by 
the obscurity of their original condition; 
while good kings are divested of their here- 
ditary dominions, dethroned,, and mur« 
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lers, or that he is even indifferent to the 
virtues and to the vices of men, It; is not 
for his own sake that such a man is raised 
from the dunghill on which he sprang ; but 
for the good of God^s faithful servants, who 
are the objects of his constant care and 
love, even at the time when they are suf- 
fering under the tyrant's cruelty : For who 
can doubt that the Seven Brethren and 
their mother were the objects of God's love, 
and their persecutor Antiochus Epiphaaeg 
of his hate? But such persons are raised 
up, and permitted to indulge their feroci- 
ous passions — their ambition, their cruelty, 
and their revenge — as the instruments, of 
God's judgments for the reformation of his 
people ; and when that purpose is answered, 
vengeance is executed upon them for their 
own crimes. Thus it was with the Syrian 
we have just mentioned, and with that 
more ancient persecutor Sennacherib, and 
many more ; and so, we trust, it shall be 
with him who now " smiteth the people in 
his wrath, and ruleth the nations in his 
anger/' When the nations of Europe shall 
break off their sins by righteousness, the 
Corsican " shall be persecuted with the 
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is gone forth against themselves, and that 
they are 9.I ready fallen not to rise again. 
When the tribe of Benjamin refused to give 
up " the children of Belial which were ia 
Gibeah"' to the just resentment of their 
countrymen, the other tribes confederated, 
and with a great force made war upon 
them. The cause of the confederates was 
just ; the war, on their part, was sanctioned 
by the voice of God himself; and it was in 
the counsel and decree of God that they 
should be ultimately victorious : Yet, upon 
the attack of the town, they were twice 
repulsed, with great slaughter. But they 
were not driven to despair : They assem- 
bled themselves before the house of God, 
and wept, and fasted. They received 
command to go out again the third day. 
They obeyed. They were victorious : 
Gibeah was burnt to the ground, and the 
guilty tribe of Benjamin was ail but ex- 
tirpated. An edifying example to all 
nations to put their trust in God in the most 
unpromising circumstances. 

Again, a firm belid^in God's providence^ 
overruling th^ fortunes of men and Jiatious^ 
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possesses such abilities, both in council and 
in the field, as render him an overmatch 
for all the statesmen and all the warriors 
of Europe, insomuch that nothing can 
stand before him ; whereas, in truth, it were 
easy to find causes of his extraordinary 
success in the political principles of the 
limes in which he first arose, independent 
of any uncommon talents of his own, — 
principally in the revolutionary phrensy, 
the spirit of treason and revolt, which pre- 
vailed in the countries that were the first 
prey of his unprincipled ambition. But,, 
were this not the case, yet were it impious 
to ascribe such a man's successes to himself. 
It has been the will of God to set up over 
the kingdom " the basest of men," in 
order to chastise the profaneness, the irre- 
ligion, the lukewarmness, the profligacy, 
the turbulent seditious spirit, of the times;, 
and when this purpose is effected, and the 
wrath of God appeased, " wherein is this 
man to be accounted of, whose breath is 
in his nostrils?'" 

It is a gross perversion of the doctrine 
of Providence, when any argument is drawn 
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theap()ointmeM at Veut of meams : Whereas 
the true notion of Providfcncel is, that God 
difdainid the means with the end ; and the 
means which he employs are for the mort 
part natural causes ; and among them he 
ii^ke& men, acting without any knowledge 
of his secret willy from their Own views aid 
free agents, the instruments of his purposei 
ttk the case of Antichrist, in particular, proM 
phecy is explicit. So clearly as it is f6re^ 
told that he shall rise, so clearly is it foretdld 
tiiiat he shall fall : So clearly as it is foretc^d 
tJftat he shall raise himself to power by sucU 
eessfut war, so clearly it is foretold tlwit war 
-— fierce and f»riouti^ war, wagftd upon bina 
by the faithful^ shall be in part tb^ meam^ 
of his do^vnfal. So false is aU the despi^i 
C&\At cant of puritans about the Unlmrfiih 
ne^s of, war. And with respect to th6 
pwsenC crisis,' if the will of G^od^ sdmuldf be^ 
that for the pukiishmenO of pUr sin? the 
enemy should' prerail against/ vs^i , we niust 
htiTxible ourselves under the: dreadfo) visi^ 
tation : But ify as' we hope and tr«»t^ it ii 
tlie will of God that the vile Gorsioaik* shall 
fleter set hin foot dpon our shores, the 
loyalty and valoUrof th€ country tae^ we 
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continental ally were flying before those of 
the common enemy, — in that very moment, 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
which were to have lowered the British 
flag, to have wrested from us our ancient 
sovereignty of the ocean, and to have ex- 
tinguished our commerce in all its branches, 
— this proud naval armament, encountered 
by a far inferior force of British ships — a 
force inferior in every thing but the intre- 
pidity of our seamen and the skill of their 
leaders — was dashed to pieces, at the mouth 
of its own harbour, by the cannon of that 
great commander whose grave is strewed 
with laurels and bedewed with his country's 
tears. But let not this inspire the vain 
thought, that because we are righteous 
above all the nations of Europe our lot has 
therefore been happier than theirs. It has 
been ruled by the highest authority, that 
they are not always the greatest sinners on 
whom the greatest evils fall : The converse 
follows most undeniably, that those nations 
are not always the most righteous who in 
peace are the most flourishing and in war 
the most successful. Let us give therefore 
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